The  Chicago  Tribune 


features  only 


52  dogs  a  year 


in  its 


dog  of  the  week' 


story. 


But  thousands 


of  homeless  dogs 


get  new  homes 


There’s  been  a  “dog  of  the  week’ 


in  the  Tribune  since  April,  1962. 


Readers  get  a  picture,  and  an  educated 


guess  about  the  pup’s  ancestry.  Then 

they  act.  They’ve  been  known  to  wait  in  line  for  hours  for 
the  Anti-Cruelty  Society’s  kennels  to  open.  And  they  phone. 

Extra  telephone  operators  have  been  needed  to  handle  the  calls. 

Even  if  the  people  miss  the  dog  in  the  Tribune,  they  often  are 
happy  to  take  home  another  furry  friend.  The  Anti-Cruelty  Society 
reports  they’ve  placed  at  least  1,000  more  dogs  a  year  since  the 
Tribune  series  began. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Helping  dogs 
without  homes  and  homes  without  dogs 
get  together  is  one  of  them 


0 


as  National  Editorial  Cartoonist 
for  the 

Hearst  Newspapers 

Franklin  Morse  most  recently  served  as  a  cartoonist  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  a  Hearst  Newspaper 
and  the  country’s  largest  afternoon  daily.  In  his  new 
assignment  he  will  be  based  in  New  York,  filling  the 
post  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  late,  famed  prize 
winning  cartoonist-writer,  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Franklin  Morse  joins  a  distinguished  team  of  editorial 
cartoonists  —  Karl  Hubenthal  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  and  Hy  Rosen  of  the  Albany  Times-Union  — 
whose  work  appears  regularly  in  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 


TIME  FLIES  ...  NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  SAY  IT  THE  DEADLINE 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
SECOND  ANNUAL  $1000  JOURNALISM  AWARD  IS  NEAR. 

All  Entries  Must  Be  Postmarked  Not  Later  Than  Midnight, 
September  1,  1966! 

FOR  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  WRITING  ON  ENGINEERING  IN  A  DAILY 
OR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  IN  1966 


THE  DEADLINE  for  the  National  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineers’  Second  Annual  Journalism 
Award,  given  to  the  newspaper  writer  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  year  makes  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  public  knowledge  and 
information  about  the  role  of  the  engineering 
profession  in  contemporary  American  life,  is 
drawing  close.  The  NSPE  Journalism  Award  is 
intended  solely  to  encourage  and  reward  news¬ 
paper  writing  which  helps  in  the  education  of 
the  general  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  forces  which  are  shaping  and  reshap¬ 
ing  our  way  of  life. 

The  job  of  communicating  to  the  public  about 
engineering  is  vital  and  difficult.  It  is  vital  be¬ 
cause  the  technological  strength  of  the  country 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  engineering  profession.  Although  it  is 
estimated  that  industry  will  need  100,000  more 
engineers  than  will  be  available  in  the  next  ten 
years,  freshmen  enrollment  in  engineering  col¬ 
leges  is  not  keeping  pace.  The  job  is  difficult 
because  of  the  considerable  confusion  that  ex¬ 
ists  as  to  the  difference  between  an  engineer 
and  a  scientist;  in  the  space  effort,  for  example, 
scientists  are  frequently  given  credit  for  work 
done  by  engineers.  It  is  difficult,  also,  because 
too  many  people  mistakenly  accept  and  believe 
that  locomotive  engineers,  flight  engineers, 
technicians,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  engineering 
profession. 


to  be  eligible  lor  tbe 
1966  NSPE  lournaiism  award 

.  .  .  simply  send  in  your  published  articles  (no 
entry  blank  needed)  to: 

Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  Director  of  Public 
Relations 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

2029  K  Street,  Northwest, 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Articles  must  have  been  published  in  1966, 
and  should  deal  with  engineering  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  as  distinguished  from  science.  Article  sub¬ 
jects  can  range  through  the  spectrum  of  modern 
technology,  and  might  be  on  such  things  as  air 
or  water  pollution;  industrial  development;  river 
and  harbor  control;  aerospace  industry  impact 
on  local  areas;  agricultural  technology;  trans¬ 
portation  problems;  public  power  questions; 
technical  education;  airports  or  shipping  facili¬ 
ties;  sanitation;  nuclear  power  stations;  or  any 
number  of  other  technical  issues.  Articles  will 
be  judged  on  the  extent  and  manner  in  which 
the  author  relates  engineering  and  engineers 
to  the  subject  matter,  rather  than  on  subject 
matter  itself. 


THE  1965  NSPE  JOURNALISM  AWARD 

The  1965  Award  was  made  to  Fred  Garretson,  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  a  series  of  articles  on  water,  landslide,  earthquake, 
and  other  engineering  problems  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Sample  reproductions  of  some  of  these  articles  may 
be  obtained  through  requests  addressed  to  Mr.  Trombley. 


A  Panel  of  Distinguished  Judges  from  Journalism  and  Industry  Will  Select  the  Winning  Articles. 


L 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Va. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-19 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  Boyne  Mounta.n  Lodge, 
Boyne  Falls,  Michigan. 

18-20— -Theta  Sigma  Phi,  Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

21-23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth. 

21- 24 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Davenport  Hotel, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

22- Sept.  17  — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

26- 28 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28- Sept.  I — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

29- 31 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 


SEPTEMBER 

8-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing. 

8- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Seminar  for  African  News¬ 

paper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth 

Beach,  Del. 

to — Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  Meet,  Inn  of  the  Hills,  Kerrville. 

10- 11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

10-11 — M'innesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa. 

12-16— International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

|4.|5_VirgInIa  Press  Associatlon-Vlrginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

15-16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

18-20— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

20-21 — CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

23- 24 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

23- 24 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

24- 25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24- 25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 


Pier  Luigi  Nervi  is 
designing  a  building  for 
Norfolk  that  will  become 
world-famous  . . . 


Norfolk’s  12,000-seat  coliseum  is 
being  designed  by  the  renowned  Italian 
architect.  Pier  Luigi  Nervi.  It  will 
take  its  place  with  many  other 
world-famous  buildings  Nervi  has 
created.  All  Virginia  looks  to  this 
master  to  capture  in  concrete  and  steel 
a  symbol  of  the  forward  thrust  of 
the  imaginative  people  of  this  area, 
people  who  are  charting  well  a  course 
to  their  destiny  as  a  great  American  city. 
This  attribute  made  possible  the 
invitation  to  Nervi.  And  it  assured  his 
acceptance. 
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TIIK  WKTAW.  CrSTOMlOK: 

how,  when  and  wIhmc  slio  shops  and  s|»onds 


Supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
for  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

Based  on  a  snney  conducted  hy  Opinion  Kesearch  Corp. 


This  research  henehts  all 
newspapers,  from  the  biggest 
to  the  smallest'' 


JAMES  S.  COPLEY,  Copley  Newspapers, 
California  and  Illinois 


The  fourth  advcuhisiiij^  rosoarrli 
project  fiiiaiieed  ])y  th(‘  Nf'wspriut  lu- 
forination  Coiiiniittee  (diarts  tlu‘  dy- 
iiainies  of  tlie  retail  market  in  depth. 
It  provid(‘s  imi)ortaut  guidcdiiu's  for 
retailers— and  for  iie\vs])ap(‘r  ad  sah's- 


iiieii.  The  seven  Oaiiadian  newsprint 
eomi)anies  making  np  the  (k)mmitte(‘ 
are  gratifi(*d  that  th(‘  snrv(‘y  helps 
news])apers.  Th(‘  NIC  l)(di(‘V(‘S  that 
what  helps  iu‘ws])ai)(‘rs  helps  the*  news¬ 
print  industry. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


J.'itf  Kast  4 hul  Street,  Xcw  York,  Xew  York  10017 


Ahitibi  Pai)er  Poinpaiiy,  Ltd. 

Abitihi  Serriec,  hie. 


Aiiglo-Laiiadiaii  Piilp&  Ibqior Mills, Idd.  TlioGroat 

.Moiitinoreiien  rtiper  C om/iaiin,  Inc.  h 

Pritisli  (\)linnl)ia  Foi’ost  Products, Ltd.  James 

The  Crofton  Paper  Coinpaini,  Inc.  -Ma 

MacMillan  J^loedel  Ltd. 

Powell  Rirer-Alherni  Sales  Corp. 


Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  U'ripht  Company,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Gompany,Ltd. 

Lake  Superior  .\'ewsprint  Co. 


J  antes  iMaclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Maclaren  Xewsprint  Sale.^,Lt(l. 


I^au  ^rwln  ^5  (^oii 
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took 
only  four 
days  for 
Plain  Dealer 
readers 
to  give  a 

slum  ■■■ 
family 

HHHIHHHH  new  hope. 

The  Rev.  Albert  A.  Koklowsky  is  a  Cleveland  slum 
priest.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  HOPE,  which 
stands  for  House  Our  People  Economically.  For 
$1  he  acquired  an  abandoned  house.  He  needed 
$8,000  to  fix  it  up  so  a  large  low-income  family 
could  have  a  new  home,  new  hope. 

Thomas  J.  Monahan,  The  Plain  Dealer's  Catholic 
news  reporter,  relayed  Father  Koklowsky's  appeal 
for  funds  through  a  series  of  PD  stories.  In  only 
four  days.  Father  Koklowsky  had  $14,000  in  cash, 
labor  and  materials  pledged  for  his  project. 

Plain  Dealer  readers  are  tremendously  responsive. 
Show  them  a  community  need  and  they  react  by 
offering  help:  17  tons  of  warm  winter  clothing  for 
needy  school  children;  135,000  pounds  of  food  for 
South  Vietnamese  refugees  through  CARE;  books 
for  Ohio  prisons.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

These  projects  are  another  way  The  Plain  Dealer 
provides  community  leadership  as  it  heads  into 
the  last  half  of  its  125th  year.  Greatness  must  be 
earned,  over  and  over  again. 


nePMiDeikr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co 


I  Today’s  Text:  The  first  duly  of  a  newspaper  is  lf>  be  art-urate. 
If  it  is  aeeurale,  it  follows  that  it  is  fair.— Herbert  Itayard  Swope. 

HOW  MANY  USES  does  the  newspaper  have?  Louis  Sjiilinan, 
editor  and  board  chairman  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
News-Virgiman,  sometime  ago  conducted  a  contest  through 
his  column.  “The  Old  Arm  Chair,”  and  a  woman  reader  won 
first  prize  by  submitting  283  uses  for  a  newspaper.  There’s 
j  not  room  to  list  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  she  began  her 
list  with  such  obvious  uses  as  obtaining  information,  adver¬ 
tising  something  you  have  to  sell,  lining  shelves.  tem|)orary 
rain  hat.  protect  dog  feeding  area  under  dish.  The  list  included 
these  uses:  making  a  kite,  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  wipe 
paint  brushes,  clean  cob  webs,  book  marks,  excelsior  for  packing, 
to  scrape  plates  on  picnic,  to  beat  rugs,  to  cover  furniture 
while  on  vacation,  to  back  picture  when  framing,  as  wall 
paper  for  a  doll  house,  shred  in  flower  vases  to  support  flowers, 
reflector  for  making  pictures.  Circulation  salesmen  sell  a  useful 
article,  one  that  can  he  put  to  283  sejiarate  uses,  when  they 
sign  newspa|)er  subscribers. 

'  Tool  of  the  Trade 

Here  the  liaiidie!-!  iileiisil 
Is  a  bit:  fat  copy  pencil. 

— .\l  Goodman,  Harrisbiirt;.  I’a. 

— -Steve  Hoffman,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reporter,  in  a  story 
about  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Afliliation  of 
Tall  Clubs,  wrote:  “It  is  ‘old  hat’  for  me,  at  four-feet,  six-inches 
the  Enquirer’s  shortest  reporter,  to  run  up  against  tall  jteople. 
Five  seasons  as  publicity  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Koyals  pre¬ 
pared  this  ‘half-pint’  for  encounters  with  ‘giants.’  ”...  Russell 
G.  Davies  retired  as  regional  and  farm  editor  of  the  Grand 
Forks  ( N.  1).  I  Herald,  ending  51  years  in  the  Herald  news¬ 
room.  He  had  worked  earlier  for  the  newspaper  as  a  carrier 
and  in  the  mailing  room,  but  his  continuous  service  began 
when  he  joined  the  news  staff  in  April.  1915.  His  retirement 
actually  ended  69  years  of  Davies  imprint  on  the  Herald.  His 
late  father,  W.  P.  Davies,  joined  the  paper  as  a  reporter  in 
1897,  advancing  to  managing  editor  and  editctr  before  his 
death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russ  Davies  are  moving  to  California. 

—Tin-  U  cllsrille  (N.V.)  DiiHy  Reporter  ;:<it  a  iialiunal  beat 
ill  llie  >>lory  of  the  murder  of  cIkIiI  Gliiea^ro  mir>es  ftimply  by 
exercising  enterprise  and  leleplionint;  tbe  pastor  of  ibe  Catholic 
Cliurcb  attended  by  six  of  tin-  victims.  The  priest  informed  the 
papi-r  the  police  were  particularly  interested  iti  seamen's  knots 
us4-d  in  lyiii):  the  girls.  John  J.  >\atei'bury,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Keporler,  writes:  “Our  effort  paid  off.  Vie  were  on  the 
str(H‘t  b<-fore  dawn  July  16  with  the  seaman-knot  theory,  many 
hours  alieail  of  the  wires,  a  clean  beat  of  everyboily.  Although 
admittedly  very  speculatory,  the  story  clearly  stated  that  it  was 
one  man’s  interpretation  of  the  then  current  trend  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  telephone  interview  (cost  S3.7.>)  we  think  proved 
once  again  that  a  litth-  enterprise  giM-s  a  long  way.  Credit  for 
putting  tbe  Ki-porter  (circulation  4.785)  out  front  on  this  one 
goes  to  Acting  Managing  Ktlitor  alter  M.  Martelle.  under  whose 
byline  tbe  yarn  appi-ared.” 

—Happy  juxtaposition  in  the  .\eic  York  Times;  A  little  story 
beaded  “.Man  Div-on-ed  for  Not  Kissing”  and  reporting  that  he 
was  employed  at  the  Kiss-Kiss  Club  was  made  up  beside  a  liquor 
display  ad  beaded  “Soft  .-As  ,\  Kiss.”  .And  kisses  broke  out  in 
j  this  Santa  Fe  ISetv  Mexican  bead  almut  summer  wt-ddings:  “Misses 
Become  Mrs.  .Aniiil  Flowers,  Ki.  s«-s.”  .  .  .  I  plifling  heads  in  two 
pap4‘rs:  “Tbosi-  Buxom  Belles  Are  Back— Brassiere  Best-Seller 
Bigger” — Raltimore  FJvening  Sun;  “Bra  .Sales  Telling  Tale  of 
American  Expansion”— —Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  .  .  .  Heady  heads: 
“Flier  Not  I-yin’,  He’s  Flyin’  I.ion”^  Escondido  ((^alif.)  Daily 
Times- Advocate  (by  Bob  MacDonald):  “Debtors  Kicked  in  Ar¬ 
rears”— Pillsburg/t  Fost-dazette.  .  .  .  Bidt  Beck.  San  Fedro  (Calif.) 
Neu's-Filot,  laliels  bis  ciduinn  “Be<-k  ‘n’  Call,” 
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In  St.  Louis,  the  morning  Globe-Democrat  s  daily 
circulation  of  312,817  is  getting  closer  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  every  day.  The  circulation  gap  is  small¬ 
er  now  than  it’s  ever  been  in  March  since  St.  Louis 
became  a  two-newspaper  market.  From  a  difference 
of  109,446  (daily  full-run)  in  1955,  when  present 
Globe  management  took  over,  it’s  down  to  only 
51,301  today-the  smallest  March  gap  yet! 

If  you’re  reaching  only  half  the  people,  you’re  do¬ 
ing  only  half  the  job.  In  the  St.  Louis  total  market 
area,  where  total  sales  are  concerned,  the  Globe 
makes  a  world  of  difference . . .  between  a  partial 
return  and  full  value  for  your  advertising  dollar. 

In  St.  Louis  y[oiiI  salesman  should  be  the 


ri‘pri‘st‘ntt‘d  nationally  by  Moloney,  Kegan  &  Schmitt 


SOUItC’K:  Audit  Hurrau  of  Circulation  Statomenta,  St.  Ia>uis  CilolH'-Dc'nxK'rat  an<l 
St.  lamia  l*oat-l)iapntch.  March,  Itt.'i.'i  and  March,  l!t66. 


editorial 


Quality  in  ROP  Color 

IN  the  10  years  that  EDl  l'OR  rL’BLlSHER  has  sponsored  Awards 
for  fidelity  in  protluction  of  rnn-of-paper  (^olor  advertising,  a  con¬ 
sistent  improvement  in  ipiality  has  been  noticeable  in  the  press  tear- 
sheets  submitted  to  the  judges.  This  year’s  liatch  of  entries,  which 
this  week  passed  the  exacting  tests  of  judgment  by  production  experts 
from  advertising  agencies,  continued  that  pattern  of  excellence. 

A  decade  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  interests  of  those  ad\er- 
tisers  who  believe  in  the  sales  power  of  newspapers  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  are  willing  to  invest  extra  promotion  dollars  to  olitain  the 
extra  jiower  of  color.  .\s  the  agency  jx;ople  viewed  the  exhibits  this 
week  all  agreed  that  the  newspa|)ers  represented  in  the  contest  had 
done  a  suj>erb  job.  In  the  final  round  of  judging  to  pick  the  No.  1  ad 
in  a  three-colors-and-black  category,  a  memlier  of  the  jury  was  moved 
to  comment:  “This  is  almost  perfection  .  .  .  true  colors  .  .  .  close  regis¬ 
ter  ..  .  no  smear.  I  he  mec  hanical  superintendent  himself  must  have 
run  the  presses.” 

It’s  probably  a  case  of  where  the  publisher  himself  had  a  hand  in 
the  press  make-ready.  (Wait  until  you  see  the  ad  among  the  winners 
that  will  be  saluted  in  the  E,K:1*  (ailor  .\wards  Issue  of  ()c toiler  1!)  Eor 
the  time  lieing,  the  agency  man's  enthusiastic  appraisal  amounts  to 
the  kind  of  recognition  that  Madison  .\venue  and  Main  Street  now 
accord  to  newspapers’  efforts  to  give  the  best  possible  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Publishers  should  lie  jiermittecl  the  satisfaction  of  lielieving  that 
the  exjKiiditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  printing  e(|uipment  and  the 
emplovment  of  men  with  technical  know-how  in  the  priHluction  de¬ 
partments  have  been  worthwhile  and  will  reap  dividends. 


The  Public  Is  Patient 

Dr.  Ernest  Dichter’s  Institute  for  .Motivational  Research  reports. 

after  200  interviews  in  tlie  New  York  area,  that  New  Yorkers 
are  far  less  sympathetic  toward  the  unions  and  their  grievances  than 
they  were  two  years  ago  when  they  were  cpiestioned  about  the  news- 
pajier  blackout.  Ehe  current  attitudes  reveal  apathy  or  helplessness 
in  respect  to  strikes  affecting  newspapers,  hospitals,  airlines,  sidiways, 
etc.  I  his  led  Dr.  Dichter  to  call  for  a  citizen’s  committee  to  represent 
the  public  at  the  negotiating  table.  H0%  of  those  asked  about  this  idea 
thought  it  had  merit  but  OO^j,  doubted  it  could  ever  be  successfully 
achieved.  (Certainly,  the  citizens’  board  that  gave  a  fact-finding  report 
on  the  111-day  newspa[x:r  strike  in  1963-6-1  was  ineffective. 

In  the  present  situation,  which  sees  New  Yorkers  deprived  of  several 
newspapers  for  more  than  100  clays,  we  sense  a  public  attitude  that  is 
more  patient  than  apathetic,  t  housands  of  jx.*ople  are  waiting  to  see 
if  the  “new”  papers  are  the  kind  they  want  to  buy  and  read.  WOiether 
they  start  up  the  j>resses  this  wc'ek  or  some  time  after  Labor  Day,  the 
demand  for  them  will  lie  strong.  New  ^'cjik  has  always  been  a  news- 
paper-loving  town. 

\Ve  wonder,  however,  if  the  shutdown  continues  into  September  how 
much  sustained  reader  loyalty  will  be  demonstrated  by  newspaper 
buyers  in  New  York  City  who  have  Iteen  deprived  of  their  favorite 
new'spaper — or  a  newsfrajK'r — by  strikes  and  shutdowns  for  25%  of  all 
publishing  days  during  the  last  three  years. 
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Uphold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock. 
Rpt'plalion.  Ill;  20, 
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Short  Takes 

You’ro  driving  along  and  a  six-foot 
rabbit  i)oi)s  up  in  front  of  your  car.  Do 
you  stop  or  step  on  the  gals? — Pim- 
hurph  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

• 

Reischauer,  who  has  been  ambassador 
for  moie  than  five  years,  is  resigning  to 
return  to  the  faulty  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity, — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

White  Surplus  Springs,  W.  V'a. — San 
Juan  (P.  R.)  El  Mundo. 

• 

Members  of  the  loOt.h  Armored  Cav¬ 
alry  of  Wet  Virginia  left  Camp  Pickett. 
—kivhmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

• 

Two  bandits  tied  up  a  clerk  with  elec- 
*1*  trie  wife. — Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


letters 

P(»IPOUS  PROFUNDITY 

During  my  days  of  durance  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  vineyards  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
concern  and  no  little  dismay  to  note  the 
size  of  the  slush  pile  with  its  numerous 
lengthy  communiques.  Many  of  these 
pearls  would  he  headed  “For  immediate 
Release",  “Dated  Material.  Please  Release 
Immediately".  Much  of  the  material  was 
of  no  particular  discernihle  news  value  and 
some  of  the  rest  was  about  as  new  and 
noteworthy  as  a  hundred  year  old  egg. 
IhtwstH'ver  some  of  the  language  employed 
to  publicize  these  out  of  wedlock  brain 
children  would  have  delighted  the  purple 
tipped  pens  of  the  writers  who  flourished 
in  the  golden  days  of  our  late  (,)ueen. 

Alexis  De  Tojqueville  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  his  classic  “Democracy  in  America” 
around  the  year  183.'): 

“Why  American  Writers  and  Orators 
Often  i’se  an  Inflated  Style". 


"Think  of  me,  Pat,  as  your  father-in-law,  not  as  President  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth." 

Zschiesche,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 


“I  have  fre(]uently  remarked  that  the 
Americans,  who  generally  treat  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  clear,  plain  language,  devoid  of  all 
ornaments,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to 
be  often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become  inflated 
as  soon  as  they  attempt  a  more  poetical 
diction.  They  then  vent  their  pomposity 
from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other; 
and  to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every 
occasion,  one  might  fancy  that  they  never 
spoke  of  anvthing  with  simplicitv.” 

So  as  I  am  no  longer  being  paid  by  the 
siring  or  the  word  let  me  “tell  you  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  say  it  and  tell  you  what  I 
have  said.”  I  shall  do  this  all  in  the  coarse 
unpoetical  fashion  of  a  simple  business 
man  and  begone. 

1.  Knclosed  is  a  news  release. 

2.  It  concerns  our  new  Motor  Aspirated 
Portable  Psychrometer. 

3.  There  are  darn  few  people  who  really 
need  one — but  those  folks  who  do — 
and  we  think  some  of  your  readers 
are  among  them — will  welcome  the 
news  with  keen  interest. 

Franklin  C.  Wertheim 

Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

( Mr.  If  erth  eim  is  president  of  Abrax  In¬ 
strument  Corporation.) 
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OF  FIVES  AND  SIXES 

G(M»f  Hawks  everywhere  must  have  got¬ 
ten  a  charge  out  of  spearing  your  blooper 
on  the  six-column  format  story  (Page  33. 
July  23). 

I  refer,  fiendishly,  of  course,  to  the  story 
by  Edmund  C.  Arnold  about  the  six-column 
format  of  the  weekly  McLean  County  Men  s 
beneath  the  engraving  of  the  five-column 
McLean  County  News. 

Noticing  that  Mr.  Arnold  displays  a 
fondness  for  axioms,  might  1  offer  this  one: 

It's  not  what's  up  front  that  counts  so 
much  as  it  is  having  what's  up  front  agree 
with  what's  down  below. 

Les  Bri  mhelo 

New  Orleans. 

(Mr.  Brumfield  writes  editorials  for  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem.) 


GREAT  QUINTET 

The  piece  about  A1  Higginbotham  (June 
2.S)  was  not  only  tops  but  answered  a  lot 
of  questions  about  that  grand  old  person¬ 
ality.  He's  had  a  wonderful  job  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada.  I  remember  how  in  the 

1966 


2()'s  and  3()*s  we  felt  fortunate  in  having 
on  the  Coast  five  of  the  greatest  journalism 
profs  in  the  country:  A1  at  Nevada,  Chick 
Bush  at  Stanford.  Roy  French  at  USC. 
Eric  Allen  at  Oregon  and  Vernon  McKen¬ 
zie  at  Washington.  I  P  hired  quite  a  few 
of  their  graduates  and  all  turned  out  nobly. 

.Miller  Holland 

(irapeview.  W  ash. 
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Cox-Knight  Deal  Salvages 
The  Miami  News  As  a  ‘Voice’ 


in  recent  years.” 

Both  publishers  stressed 
separation  of  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  views  and  said  neither  paper 
would  influence  opinions  of  the 
other.  The  editorial  staff  of  the 
News  was  warned  apainst 
“fraternization”  with  Herald 


staffers. 

Announcement  of  the  move 
was  made  in  the  city  room  of 
the  News  one  minute  after  copy 
deadline  for  the  Home  Final 
edition  July  29  following  weeks 
of  rumor  (E&P,  July  23). 

Kdilor  Tells  Staff 

Repre.sentatives  of  both  papers 
declined  to  say  whether  the  plan 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Anti¬ 
trust  division  of  the  U.S.  for 
approval. 

A  week  before  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  in  Wash¬ 
ington  “froze”  the  accounts  in 
the  Miami  News  Employes’ 
Credit  Union  to  check  a  run  on 
withdrawals.  The  loan  organi¬ 
zation  is  being  liquidated  now 
because  there  aren’t  enough 
people  on  the  News’  payroll  to 
sustain  it. 

{Cotitimn'd  on  pot/e  10) 


Evening  Paper  to  Be  Profitable 
In  Production  in  Herald’s  Plant 


It  is  understood  that  business 
and  production  costs  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  “tenant”  newspaper 
for  each  fiscal  period  and  the 
sharing  of  profits  is  determined 
Mi.ami,  Fla.  The  Miami  News  gave  up  its  by  a  formula  spelled  out  in  the 
Speculation  on  the  future  of  Sunday  edition,  leaving  that  field  aft^PPment. 
the  financially-ailing  Muiiiii  entirely  to  the  Heiald  which  has  Other  places  that  have  coni- 
A’cw.s'  endwl  last  weekend  when  a  circulation  in  excess  of  427,000  production  arrangements 

all  functions  of  the  newspaper  on  Sunday,  as  against  the  News’  that  vary  in  many  respects  are: 
— except  its  management  and  11.5,000.  The  News  continues  as  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Evans- 
the  news-editorial  department —  a  six-day  evening  newspaper  ville.  Fort  Wayne,  Shreveport, 
moved  into  the  huge  Miitini  with  about  115,000  circulation,  Lincoln,  Albuquerque,  Columbus, 
Herald  jilant,  a  Biscayne  Bay  as  against  the  Herald’s  morning  Tulsa,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  Chat- 
showplace.  sale  of  350,000.  tanooga  (in  process  of  dissolu- 

The  arrangement  under  which  ,  tion),  IMemphis,  Nashville,  El 

the  Herald  of  the  Knight  organ-  Prolii-Sliaring  Formula  Paso,  Salt  Lake  City,  Lynch- 

ization  will  sell  advertising,  the  Pittsburgh  consolida-  1?“’’^’  Charleston,  W. 

print  and  circulate  the  News  tion  which  went  into  effect  '  Madi.son,  W  is. 
of  the  Cox  organization  is  simi-  November,  19(51,  the  Po.s-t-  Onlv  ‘Honorable’  Move 
lar  to  plans  in  a  scoie  of  other  (Hizette  abandoned  its  Sunday 

cities  which  assure  the  con-  edition  and  remained  as  a  six-  James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  publisher 
tinuance  of  two  independent  and  day  morning  paper  produced  in  the  Aliami  New^s,  said,  This 
competitive  voices  in  the  com-  the  Pittsl>ur!)li  Prexn  (Scripps-  arrangement  w'as  the  only  honor- 
munitie.s.  Hnwardl  niant  William  anH  able  way  to  keep  the  News  alive. 


THE  WORD— Bill  Baggs,  Miami 
News  editor,  tells  the  staff  about 
the  new  arrangement  in  which  the 
Cox  paper  will  be  published  from 
the  Knights'  Miami  Herald  plant. 
Standing  at  his  left  is  Ed  Pierce, 
managing  editor.  (Photo  by  Jim 
Bourdier,  AP|. 


is  no  secret  that  the  Miami  News  has  lost  * 

heavily  for  many  years,  despite  the  hest 
efforts  of  an  ahle  and  dedicated  staff.  Under  this 
plan,  the  Miami  News  is  guaranteed  the  funds 
it  needs  to  pro<luce  an  even  better  newspaper,  and 
we  have  plans  for  achieving  this  aim.  The 
News’  losses  are  eliminated.  It  will  share 
in  earnings.” — 

—JAMES  M.  COX  JR. 


Miami  News 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Bill  Baggs,  editor  of  the  News, 
read  Cox’s  statement  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  editorial  personnel. 
Baggs  explained  that  Cox  had 
not  commented  on  the  reports 
earlier  “because  he  didn’t  w^ant 
to  be  in  the  often  common  posi¬ 
tion  of  denying  something  that 
took  place  a  week  later.’’ 

“It  is  no  secret  that  the  Miami 
News  has  lost  heavily  for  many 
years,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
an  able  and  dedicated  staff,’’  Cox 
said  in  his  statement. 

He  said  the  aim  of  the  move 
was  “to  keep  the  voice  of  the 
News  alive  in  our  community,  to 
perpetuate  its  independent 
Democratic  traditions,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  public  service  (which) 
has  brought  the  News  four 
Pulitzer  prizes  .  .  .” 

‘Lo88e»i  Are  Eliminated’ 

Cox  said  it  was  “unrealistic” 
to  expect  that  a  business  can  be 
subsidized  indefinitely  and  that 
newspaper  “adjustments”  and 
“realignments”  in  other  cities 
have  led  to  stronger  newspapers. 

“The  News’  losses  are  elimi¬ 
nated,”  Cox  said.  “It  wdll  share 
in  earnings.” 

“A  large  number  of  News 
employes  will  be  needed  in  the 
new  venture.  We  believe  many 
others  can  be  absorbed  by  our 
other  publications.  My  associ¬ 
ates  and  I  regret  there  has  to  be 
loss  of  employment  from  this 
economic  situation,  but  I  believe 
the  combined  employment  in 
future  years  will  be  even  greater 
than  it  is  now.” 

Cox  said  it  was  impractical  to 
publish  two  large  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  a  single  plant. 

Announcing  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  of  the  News, 
Cox  added :  “The  future  of  both 
newspapers  now  looks  bright  to 
me.” 


will  be  as  little  fraternization 
as  possible  with  the  Miami 
Herald  staff.” 

After  reading  the  statement, 
Baggs  said,  “There  will  be  some 
severance  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  but  not  a  blood  bath.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
move  was  dismissal  of  about  520 
News  employes.  The  managerial 
and  news-editorial  staffs  were 
cut  to  80  persons.  But  within  a 
few  days  the  Herald  had  hired 
the  entire  circulation  department 
staff  of  127,  several  from  the 
classified  ad  room,  and  two  copy 
readers.  It  was  believed  the 
Herald  also  would  need  some  of 
the  production  people. 

Severance  Paid 

Each  severed  employe  was  in¬ 
formed  privately  by  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  C.  Edward  Pierce, 
who  said  that  most  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  Cox  newspapers 
and  other  agencies  including  the 
Miami  Herald  were  interview¬ 
ing  for  vacancies.  In  some  cases 
moving  expenses  to  other  cities 
were  offered  in  addition  to 
severance  pay  based  on  tenure. 

In  other  departments  of  the 
paper  entire  staffs  w’ere  dis¬ 
missed,  again  with  many  being 
offered  other  jobs. 

J.  Luckett  Yawn,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  administrative  officer 
of  the  News,  estimated  that  jobs 
had  been  found  in  a  few  days 
for  150  of  the  displaced  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  News,  said 
negotiations  for  the  deal  had 
been  underway  three  months. 
Decision  on  timing  of  the  move 
was  sudden  enough,  however,  so 
that  Sunday  comics  and  This 
Week  supplement  for  July  31 
were  in  the  News  plant  for  a 
paper  that  was  never  published. 

Knight  ’Acceded'  to  It 

John  S.  Knight  issued  the 
following  statement: 


permanent  publication  of  the 
News  which  has  suffered  large 
losses  in  recent  years. 

“Since  Publisher  James  M. 
Cox  of  the  News  has  explained 
this  situation  in  some  detail,  it 
needs  no  repeating  here.  How¬ 
ever,  several  points  of  clarifica¬ 
tion  are  in  order  that  readers 
and  advertisers  of  both  news¬ 
papers  may  better  understand 
where  things  stand. 

Not  a  Purchase 

“1.  The  Herald  has  not  pur¬ 
chased  the  News  which  remains 
in  full  control  of  the  Cox  family 
as  it  has  since  the  early  1920s. 

“2.  Under  Editor  Bill  Baggs, 
the  News  will  remain  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  independent  editorial  en¬ 
tity.  The  Herald  will  have  no 
voice  in  its  policies  nor  any 
responsibility  for  what  the  News 
may  do  or  say  about  anything. 

“3.  The  sole  purpose  in  joint 
production,  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  newspapers  is  to 
preserve  the  News  as  a  free  and 
needed  advocate  of  the  principles 
and  policies  in  which  it  believes. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  able  to 
cooperate  and  be  of  assistance 
in  an  economic  situation  which 
threatened  discontinuance  of 
Florida’s  leading  afternoon 
newspaper. 

“The  News  has  long  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  public  spirited 
newspaper,  rich  in  its  accom¬ 
plishments  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  even  while  being  under 


sending  copy  to  the  Herald  com¬ 
posing  room  by  courier  every  10 
minutes.  When  office  space  is 
completed  on  the  6th  floor  of  the 
Herald  building  which  was 
erected  in  1963  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  expansion  in  its  750,000 
square  feet  of  space,  the  staff 
of  the  News  will  make  its  move.  ■ 

As  architects  went  to  work  on 
office  plans.  News  executives 
pressed  their  bids  for  preferred 
locations  with  windows  overlook¬ 
ing  the  picturesque  waterfront. 

In  the  older  (1957)  News  build¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami 
River  they  have  had  an  outlook 
that  was  less  inspiring. 

The  factory-style  News  build¬ 
ing,  which  has  150,000  square 
feet  of  space,  has  been  put  up 
for  sale.  Also,  21  units  of  Hoe 
presses  worth  about  $2  million 
are  on  the  market. 

Headline  type  of  the  News 
will  be  used  so  appearance  of 
the  paper  will  change  little. 

Body  type  of  the  Herald,  9 
point  on  a  9  point  slug,  was  I 
adopted,  tightening  columns 
from  the  News’  9  point  on  a 
10  point  slug. 

When  the  move  is  completed 
the  News  will  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  a  separate  library  and 
darkroom  facilities. 

The  Herald  plant  is  known  in 
the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
virtual  “living  laboratory”  for 
new  methods  of  production.  It 
has  pioneered  in  many  phases 
of  computerized  type-setting, 
photo-composition  and  auto¬ 
mated  systems  in  the  pressroom 


Competitive  Spirit 

In  a  statement  printed  only 
in  the  News,  Baggs  underlined 
the  competitive  spirit  of  the 
News  and  Herald: 

“Often,”  he  said,  “the  News 
and  the  Herald  have  disagreed, 
and  occasionally  we  have  thrown 
inky  stones  at  each  other,  and 
the  last  time  both  newspapers 
shared  a  common  opinion  on 
something  important  was  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  candidate 
for  President.  Believing  in  the 
general  worthiness  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  to  represent  the 
people,  we  at  the  News  were 
delighted  by  that  evidence  of  a 
new  intelligence  revealing  itself 
from  inside  the  Herald.” 

Baggs  also  said,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  News  staff,  “I  hope  there 
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“In  reply  to  a  question  asked 
last  January  on  the  Larry  King 
television  program,  I  stated  that 
the  Herald  had  no  interest  in 
buying  the  Miami  News. 

“I  said  further  that  this 
greatly  expanding  area  needed 
at  least  two  vigorous  editorial 
voices;  that  the  News  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper  with  a  first- 
rate  editor  who  speaks  with 
clarity  and  conviction.  I  ven¬ 
tured  the  opinion  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Dade  and  South  Florida 
would  best  be  served  by  sepa¬ 
rate  ownerships  and  the  fullest 
expression  of  divergent  views. 

“Now,  six  months  later,  the 
Herald  and  the  News  are  to  be 
produced  in  the  same  plant.  We 
did  not  seek  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  acceded  to  it  to  insure 


severe  economic  pressures. 

“Mr.  Cox  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  his  devotion  to  the 
News  in  providing  the  subsi¬ 
dies  needed  to  sustain  his  news¬ 
paper  under  trying  conditions. 

“But  no  one  individual  can 
suffer  such  losses  indefinitely,  as 
was  stated  so  frankly  some 
months  ago  by  Owner  John  Hay 
Whitney  of  the  failing  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

“The  arrangement  just  com¬ 
pleted  will  guarantee  perma¬ 
nency  of  publication  to  the  News 
and  that,  we  believe,  is  in 
everyone’s  best  interest.” 

Laboratory  for  Innovations 

For  at  least  60  days  the  News’ 
editorial  staff  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  News  building. 


and  mailroom. 

In  this  tradition,  James  Kee- 
ley,  the  operations  research 
manager  assigned  as  liaison  man  g 
on  production,  set  up  a  facsimile 
system  to  move  pages  of  copy 
from  the  News  two  miles  away 
to  the  Herald  when  close  to 
deadline,  instead  of  having  it 
come  by  courier.  Actually  this 
“fax”  setup  had  been  designed 
for  the  transmission  of  advertis¬ 
ing  proofs. 

Combination  Ad  Rales 

Neither  the  News  nor  the 
Herald  has  had  any  contracts 
with  the  major  unions  in  the 
industry. 

As  in  other  printing  agency 
arrangements,  the  Herald  posted 
a  new  schedule  of  advertising 
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“We  did  not  seek  such  an  arrangement, 
but  acceded  to  it  to  insure  permanent  publication 
of  the  News  which  has  suffered  large  losses 
in  recent  years  .  .  .  No  one  individual  can  suffer 
such  losses  indefinitely,  as  was  state<l  so 
frankly  some  months  ago  by  John  Hay  Whitney 
of  the  failing  New  York  Herald  Tribune.” 

—JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 


rates-  which  provides  for  morn¬ 
ing-evening  units  that  should  be 
more  attractive,  on  the  basis  of 
the  expanded  circulation,  than 
purchase  of  individual  morning 
and  evening  papers.  At  the  same 
time  there  should  be  a  greater 
profit  generated  by  the  pickup 
of  type  from  one  paper  to  the 
other. 

In  classified,  for  example,  the 
new  rate  for  both  papers  is 
$1.20  a  line.  Previously  the  News 
charged  54  cents  a  line  and  the 
Herald  charged  $1  a  line. 

For  national  advertising,  the 
two  papers  will  be  represented 
by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Co.  The 
News  had  been  represented  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co. 
along  with  the  other  Cox  news¬ 
papers  in  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  The  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  of  the  Cox  group  had 
already  been  on  the  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  list. 

Knight’s  other  newspapers 
are  in  Akron,  Detroit,  Charlotte, 
N.  C-  and  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Linage  (Comparison 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  the  Miami  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  25,622,140  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  morning  and 
10,581,758  lines  on  Sunday  for 
a  total  of  36,043,781.  For  1965 
the  Herald’s  total  linage  was  66 
million  lines,  while  the  News 
ran  17  million  lines. 

The  News  was  showing  a  gain 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1966 
with  11,310,823  lines. 

The  Herald’s  retail  volume 
exceeded  21  million  lines  in  the 
January- June  period  and  its 
classified  ads  amounted  to  more 
than  9  million  lines. 

From  the  News’  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  a  relatively  thin 
package,  the  Herald  is  taking 
the  comics.  The  popular  Cash 
Words  puzzle  contest  has  been 
moved  into  the  Monday  edition 
of  the  News.  The  in-depth  news 
stories  that  have  been  featured 
on  Sunday  will  be  carried  into 
the  daily  paper. 

The  Saturday,  July  30,  edition 
of  the  News  was  printed  on 
Herald  presses  but  the  type  had 
been  set  at  the  News.  Mats  were 
carried  over  to  the  Herald  plant. 
On  Monday,  the  News’  editors 
experienced  a  few  disconcerting 
mixups  in  makeup  at  the  Herald 
because  their  writers  hadn’t  yet 
accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  text  type  style. 

Old  Institutions 

The  News  and  the  Herald  are 
two  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
Miami.  Founded  as  the  Metrop¬ 
olis,  the  News  was  Miami’s 
pioneer  newspaper,  first  pub¬ 
lished  on  May  15,  1896  a  year 
before  Miami  was  incorporated. 


When  the  late  Gov.  James  M. 
Cox  of  Ohio  purchased  the 
Metropolis  in  six  years  after  he 
had  unsuccessfully  ran  for 
President  of  the  U.S.,  he 
changed  the  name  to  the  Miami 
Daily  News  and  named  the  late 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney  general  man¬ 
ager. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  president  upon  his 
father’s  death  in  1957.  During 
the  Cox  ownership,  the  News 
has  won  four  Pulitzer  prizes. 

“We  have  deep  roots  in  the 
life  and  affairs  of  Miami  and 
Florida,  and  we  intend  to  keep 
them,’’  Cox  declared.  “Our  af¬ 
fection  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
area,  and  our  unbounded  faith 
in  its  future,  have  grown 
steadily  through  the  years. 

“We  at  the  News  have  re¬ 
ported  the  events  of  our  com¬ 
munity  since  the  Spring  of  1896, 
or  three  months  before  Miami 
was  bom,  and  I  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  and  emotionally  involved 
in  its  progress  and  aspirations 
for  40  years.” 

The  Herald’s  ancestry  goes 
back  to  1903,  when  Frank  B. 
Stoneman  and  Ashley  LaSalle 
brought  a  flatbed  press  and  a 
line  casting  machine  to  Miami 
and  started  a  newspaper  they 
called  the  Miami  Evening 
Record.  A  few  years  later,  their 
newspaper  became  the  Miami 
News-Record. 

In  1910  a  young  New  England 
lawyer,  Frank  B.  Shutts,  paid 
$29,000  for  the  News-Record, 
renamed  it  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  began  publication  on  Dec.  1, 
1910.  That  first  Herald  was  a 
single-sheet  newspaper  (circula¬ 
tion  3,625)  published  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  two-story 
wooden  building  at  Avenue  D 
and  14th  Street,  later  to  be 
renamed  Miami  Avenue  and 
S.W.  Second  Street. 

The  modern  history  of  the 
Herald,  however,  began  on  Oct. 
16,  1937,  when  John  S.  Knight, 
son  of  a  Georgian  who  became 
a  famed  Ohio  newspaperman, 
bought  the  Herald  from  Shutts. 
John  S.  Knight  became  editor 
and  publisher;  his  brother, 
James  L.  Knight,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Herald  quickly  outgrew 
three  new  buildings  or  addi¬ 
tions  that  had  been  expected  to 
meet  the  newspaper’s  needs  for 
scores  of  years. 


The  Herald  35  years  ago  had 
383  employes  as  compared  to 
the  present  1,400  employes.  In 
March,  1963,  'The  Herald  moved 
from  its  old  building  at  200 
South  Miami  Avenue  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  home  on  the  edge  of  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  between  MacArthur 
and  Venetian  causeways. 

The  Herald  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1950  for  its  work  in 
combating  organized  crime. 

Expansion  Plan 
Provides  Color 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

A  near  million  dollar  expan¬ 
sion  program  including  installa¬ 
tion  of  Goss  Headliner  press 
units  purchased  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star  has  been 
announced  by  the  Port  Huron 
Times  Herald. 

F.  Granger  Weil,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Times  Herald, 
said;  “Color  was  perhaps  the 
key  word  in  our  decision  to  make 
the  expenditures  for  the  presses 
and  an  addition  to  our  build¬ 
ing.” 

He  said  the  Times  Herald  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  necessity  of  modern¬ 
izing  production  methods  “to 
keep  up  with  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  desires  of  our  advertisers 
and  readers.” 

Circulation  has  increased  in 
five  years  from  31,000  to  35,000 
copies  daily,  Weil  said. 

• 

Washington  Post 
Joins  Whitney  in 
European  Edition 

The  Washington  Post  com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  a  45  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  since  1888. 

The  announcement  of  the 
transaction  by  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Whitney  Communications,  and 
Katharine  A.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post,  said 
the  name  of  the  Paris  paper 
would  be  changed  in  the  Fall  to 
International  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  also  is  published  in 
Paris. 
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Guild  Wants 
Law  to  Stop 
Suspensions 

Washington 

Just  two  days  before  the  new 
publishing  arrangement  for  the 
Miami  News  was  announced, 
delegates  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  here 
July  28  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  to  enact 
laws  to  stem  “the  inexorable 
tide”  of  mergers  and  suspensions 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  resolution,  addressed  to 
Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  declared: 
“The  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  supposed  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  all,  has  seeming¬ 
ly  forgotten  that  the  right  of  a 
free  press  established  by  the 
Constitution  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  publishers  but  be¬ 
longs  to  newspaper  readers  as 
well.  The  Justice  Department 
has  temporized,  or  limply  ac¬ 
quiesced  while  publisher  after 
publisher  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  ‘failing  enterprise’  doc¬ 
trine  to  promote  monopoly  .  .  . 
“Publishers  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  must  be  compelled  to 
give  both  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  their  employes  at  least 
90  days  advance  notice  of  any 
contemplated  merger  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication. 

“The  Justice  Department  must 
investigate  with  greater  vigor 
and  rigor  whether  any  contem¬ 
plated  merger  or  suspension  vio¬ 
lates  the  anti-trust  laws. 
“Where  diligent  investigation 
discloses  a  ‘failing  property’ 
situation,  the  law  must  then 
guarantee  that  non-monopoly 
bidders  are  given  a  chance  to 
buy  the  failing  property  at  its 
fair  market  value  before  it  can 
be  sold  to  or  merged  with  a  com¬ 
petitor  at  any  price. 

“Finally,  the  profit  must  be 
taken  out  of  monopolistic  merg¬ 
ers  and  suspensions  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
newspaper  and  news  magazine 
assets  to  the  graduated  corporate 
income  tax  instead  of  to  the 
capital  gains  tax.” 

Other  resolutions  supported 
home  rule  for  Washington,  D.C., 
called  for  an  open  housing  clause 
in  the  civil  rights  bill  and  urged 
extension  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  Conference  of  Councils 
rescinded  a  disqualification  of 
Ross  Miller  of  the  Toronto  Star 
and  restored  him  as  president 
of  the  council.  With  this  action, 
Canadian  delegates  who  had 
walked  out  of  the  convention 
returned. 
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BROADER  HORIZONS — Executives  of  United  Press  International  and  International  Telephone  t 
Telegraph  Co.  meet  in  Manila  to  discuss  UPl's  expanding  communications  facilities  in  the  Far  East. 
Shown  are  (seated)  Donald  J.  Brydon,  UPl  general  manager  for  Asia,  Tokyo;  Francis  T.  Leary,  UPl 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor.  New  York;  Bert  Tower,  IT&T  chairman  of  the  board.  New  York; 
LeRoy  Keller,  UPl  vicepresident,  international  department.  New  York;  (standing)  William  Faulkerson, 
IT&T,  Manila;  Robert  Ibrahim,  UPl,  Manila;  Herb  Hendry,  IT&T,  Manila;  and  Don  C.  Becker,  UPl 

manager  for  the  Philippines. 


Judge  Orders 
Bank  to  Show 
Stock  Record 

Denver 

Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Doyle  has  ordered  defendants  in 
the  Denver  Pont  stock  sale  case 
to  produce  documents  that  might 
pertain  to  the  transaction. 

The  Denver  U.S.  National 
Bank  was  given  15  days  to  pro¬ 
duce  documents  relating  to  its 
role  as  trustee  for  the  Tammen 
Trust  in  the  .sale  of  17,705 
shares  to  Miss  Helen  G.  Bonfils, 
president  of  Denver  Post  Inc. 
(E&P,  July  30). 

The  judge  allowed  the  co¬ 
defendants — Denver  Post  Inc. 
and  Miss  Bonfils — 30  days  to 
produce  “relevant  documents  in 
their  possession.”  He  acted  on 
the  motion  of  Raymond  J. 
Turner,  attorney  for  Bruce  R. 
Rippey  and  A.  Gordon  Rippey, 
who  are  suing  to  have  the  sale 
of  stock  nullified. 

The  Rippeys,  also  a.sking  that 
the  bank  be  removed  as  trustee, 
contend  that  the  stock  was  sold 
for  about  $3.5  million  less  than 
its  actual  market  value.  They 
based  their  claim  on  an  alleged 
offer  of  $500  a  share  from  Sam¬ 
uel  I.  Newhouse,  who  owns  15% 
of  Denver  Post  shares. 

The  Rippeys  are  sons  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Crabbs  Rippey  of  Denver, 
principal  heir  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Agnes  Reid  Tammen. 

In  arguing  for  the  motion. 
Turner  said  he  was  “fearful  of 
the  bank’s  document  destruction 
schedule.”  He  said  some  of  the 
relevant  documents  would  be 
burned  or  discarded  by  the  bank 
under  its  normal  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  before  the  Rippey  broth¬ 
ers’  attorneys  had  a  chance  to 
examine  them. 

Records  Requested 

Turner  asked  for  the  bank’s 
fiduciary  records  pertaining  to 
the  Tammen  Trust;  minutes  of 
the  bank’s  board,  executive 
board  and  trust  audit  commit¬ 
tee  meetings;  “all  disburse¬ 
ments,  notes,  documents,  work 
sheets  or  other  physical  evi¬ 
dence”  pertaining  to  the  alleged 
June  22  stock  transfer  to  Miss 
Bonfils;  a  record  of  telegrams 
received  on  the  bank’s  Telex 
machine  between  1:30  p.m.  June 
22  and  midnight  June  27;  tele¬ 
phone  logs  and  bills  from  May 
15  through  June  27  and  other 
it«ns. 

Turner  asked  the  Post  to  pro¬ 
duce  minutes  of  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  meetings  from  July  1, 
1965,  to  July  8  1966;  minutes 
of  the  Denver  Post  shareholders 


meetings  of  June  8  and  July  7; 
all  records  and  letters  showing 
delivery  of  the  Tammen  Trust 
stock  to  the  Post,  and  stockhold¬ 
er  proxies  used  at  the  share¬ 
holders’  meetings. 

Miss  Bonfils  was  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  letters  and  other  physi¬ 
cal  evidence  in  connection  with 
any  offers  to  buy  or  sell  Post 
stock  between  July  1,  1965,  and 
July  8,  1966;  the  original  copy 
of  an  agreement  between  Miss 
Bonfils  and  the  bank  on  any 
sales  of  Post  stock  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  and  other  records 
of  the  alleged  June  22  stock 
sale. 

There  is  a  question  of  wheth¬ 
er,  in  fact,  the  actual  stock 
transaction  between  the  bank 
and  Miss  Bonfils  occurred  on 
June  22  or  June  27.  If  it  took 
place  on  the  27th,  it  then  would 
have  been  consummated  five 
days  after  an  alleged  offer  by 
Newhouse  of  substantially  more 
than  Miss  Bonfils  paid  for  the 
shares. 

Meanwhile,  three  unions  have 
thrown  their  support  behind 
Miss  Bonfils.  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  Local  49,  Denver  Mailers 
Union,  and  the  Denver  Newspa¬ 
per  Pressmen’s  Union  all  have 
presented  Miss  Bonfils  with 
resolutions  of  support  “in  her 
endeavor  to  retain  local  control 
of  the  newspaper.” 

• 

Moves  to  Tampa 

Miami 

Fraser  Hale,  Miami  News 
photographer,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
photographer  at  the  Tampa 
Times  and  Tribune. 


Daily’s  New  Owner 
Free  of  Liability 
In  Labor  Violation 

Washington 

In  an  order  Issued  recently, 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  relieved  the  present  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun,  published  at  Arlington,  of 
any  responsibility  for  the  unfair 
labor  practices  of  previous  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“It  is  undisputed,”  the  Board 
stated,  “that  the  present  owner 
is  a  bona  fide  purchaser  and  not 
an  alter  ego  of  the  original  re¬ 
spondents,  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  newspaper  was  not  an  effort 
by  the  original  respondents  to 
avoid  the  liability  arising  from 
the  prior  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices.” 

The  charges,  brought  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  typographical  union 
who  struck  the  paper  in  1959, 
were  sustained  in  a  previous 
ruling  and  certain  remedies,  in¬ 
cluding  reinstatement  and  back 
pay,  were  prescribed.  The 
Board’s  latest  decision  disclosed 
that  the  charging  parties  and 
the  respondents  entered  into  an 
agreement  which,  in  return  for  a 
lump  sum  of  money,  relea.sed  the 
respondents  from  back  pay 
claims. 

The  complainants  sought  to 
have  the  Board  compel  the  new 
owners  to  reinstate  strikers.  In 
its  review  of  the  ownership,  the 
Board  noted  that  the  original 
respondents — a  group  that  in¬ 
cluded  George  W.  Ball,  the 
Under  Secretary’  of  State; 


Philip  M.  Stern,  Arnold  Sagalyn 
and  Clayton  Fritchey,  all  in 
government  service — sold  their 
interests  to  ERS  Corporation 
which,  in  turn,  sold  out  to 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  Inc. 
early  in  1963.  Herman  J.  Ober- 
mayer  is  president  of  the  new 
corporation. 

As  to  the  financing  of  the 
sale,  the  Board  reports  there  is 
a  series  of  notes  payable  until 
1981  and  a  stipulation  that  no 
salaries  in  excess  of  $20,000  a 
year  will  be  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  except  out  of  accumu¬ 
lated  earnings  beyond  $25,000  a 
year. 

The  purchase  agreement  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  the  new 
owner  did  not  assume  liability 
for  the  unfair  labor  practices  of 
the  predecessors.  The  union 
which  represented  the  employes 
of  the  original  respondents  has 
since  been  certified  as  collective 
bargaining  agent  for  the  present 
owner’s  employes. 

• 

Expansion  Program 
At  Houston  Chronicle 

Houston 

A  million  dollar  expansion 
project  is  under  way  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle  plant. 

Frank  E.  Warren,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  new  Goss  Mark  II 
presses  would  be  bought  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pressroom  capacity 
and  to  create  more  availabilities 
for  color  printing. 

Clearing  of  a  half-block  area 
adjacent  to  the  Chronicle  build¬ 
ing  was  begun.  When  the  project 
is  completed,  loading  dock  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  moved  off-street. 
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AP  MAN  SHOT 


Austin  Media  Tell 
‘Blood  Bath’  Story 


bullet  through  the  shoulder  as  a  field  combat  as  Whitman  made 
member  of  the  press  corp  cover-  a  no-man’s  land  of  deadly  ac- 
ing  Charles  J.  Whitman’s  mass  curate  high-powered  rifle  fire  of 
campus  killing  of  15  persons  last  an  area  two  blocks  in  every 
Monday.  direction  from  the  tower. 

“I  didn’t  get  it  as  bad  as  some  poj.  next  80  minutes  radio 
of  the  others.  The  bullet  went  and  tv  broadcast  from  the  safe- 
in  here  and  there’s  a  big  hole  in  ty  of  distant  points  ringing  the 

my  back  where  it  came  out,”  campus.  The  newspaper  kept  W’hitman’s  wife  and  mother  had 
said  the  36-year-old  former  Ma-  j^g  story  running  as  police  units  been  found  dead, 
rine  officer  who  escaped  death  called  their  shots  on  the  radio.  ■  ■  ■  -- 
from  the  sniper  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Tower  by  inches. 

“That  guy  must  be  an  in¬ 
credible  shot.  We  got  the  tip  in 
the  office  there  was  a  sniper  in 
the  tower  and  I  was  told  to  rush 
out  to  the  campus  .  .  .  when  we 
got  to  the  university  campus,  we 
went  to  the  North  side  of  the 
tower  where  we  could  hear  a 
popping  noise  .  .  .  then  we  came 
to  a  wide  open  space  about  150 
yards  where  there  was  no  pro¬ 
tection  .  .  .  two  patrolmen  ran 

across  the  open  area  safely,  and  minute,  the  wounded 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘That  gunman  hardly  be  counted  or  accounted 
probably  saw  them  and  he  will 
be  waiting  for  me.’ 
about  five  seconds  before  I  took 

off  ...  I  was  almost  across  the  tower  to  begin  a  daring  capture-  _ ^ _  _ ^  _ ^ 

open  space  when  something  hit  killing  of  Whitman.  Groundfire  Italy,  and  Stern,  Germany), 
me  ...”  at  the  tower  continued.  At  1:24  The  entire  editorial  staff 

The  wounding  of  Heard  was  p.m.  the  officers  on  top  of  the  the  American-Statesman  stayed 
one  of  a  chain  of  fantastic  de-  tower  confirmed  what  the  entire 
velopments  to  be  recorded  as  city  wanted  to  hear:  the  un¬ 
news  of  Whitman’s  murderous  known  sniper  had  been  stopped, 
rampage  flashed  into  Austin  He  lay  dead, 
news  media  offices.  rr-u  i  m  x.  a 

The  tragic  storv  develoned  as  P-”’-  Amen- 

the  Austin  Ar^Zl-Statefmmi  ‘^^n-Statesman  put  a  lead  on  the 

w.  about  to  go  to  press  at 

That  first  city  police  radio  Williams,  calling  from 

transmission  (at  11:48  a.m.)  mside  the  tower,  gave  the  news- 

_ ^  -A  •  tu  paper  the  name:  Charles  J. 

was  heard  on  monitors  in  the 

American-Statesman  city  room  *  man. 


ROBERT  HEARD,  AP  staffer  in  Austin,  is  attended  by  a  nurse,  Mrs. 
Annie  Worley,  at  Bracicenridge  Hospital  where  he  was  taken  for 
treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  suffered  while  he  was  covering  the 
shooting  spree  at  the  University  of  Texas. 


At  4:15  p.m.  University  Chan-  -I  1  UlCSSUF 
loradic  reports  came  to  the  cellor  Harry  Ransom  held  a  ^ 

;y  room  from  reporters  on  the  press  conference  in  the  journal-  ollOCK.  1  FCB-tinCIlt 
ene,  hemmed  in  and  pinned  ism  building  to  discuss  Whit- 

wn  by  Whitman’s  fire.  man’s  academic  record  and  dis-  On  PrbVPl*tv 

Other  reports  came  from  the  J^.^ute  a  picture  of  the  man.  By  OWUy 

lergency  room  of  Bracken-  ^ime  a  press  center  had  Carbondale,  Ill. 

dge  Hospital  where  the  first  of  iv.  An  English  professor  says 

v,;fw.ov,>o  Aa  building  and  more  than  60  local  u  ij 

hitman  s  4b  campus  victims  ,  ^  ^  u  j  u  newspapers  should  expose  the 

_ _ _  t  4.U™  1 _  and  state  newsmen  had  been  ac-  .  , 

3re  taken — many  of  them  hav-  A’tpd  invisible  poor  to  shock  the  pub- 

g  been  rescued  by  an  armored  ..  ,  lie  into  knowing  real  poverty 

r  from  the  no-man’s  land  still  .  ?/  ^he  time  the  police  chief  ^^^^itions  in  the  nation. 

held  a  7  p.m.  conference  mem- 

y  P®  •  jjers  of  the  nation’s  press  corps  Claude  Coleman,  who  spoke 

The  death  toll  mounted  by  the  had  started  arriving  in  Austin.  (July  29)  to  teachers  attending 
could  Miles’  Tuesday  conference  at  a  workshop.  The  Newspaper  in 
11  a.m.  was  packed.  The  univer-  the  Classroom,  at  Southern  II- 
for.  About  1:15  p.m.  a  party  of  sity  had  accredited  124  news-  linois  University,  said  people 
So  I  paused  four  law  officers  and  one  armed  men,  including  36  from  outside  “tend  to  set  up  an  immunity 
civilian  gained  safe  entry  to  the  the  state  and  two  foreign  cor-  from  the  ones  who  are  deprived 

respondents  (Epoca,  Milan,  .  .  .  We  even  build  our  freeways 
).  and  access  roads  to  make  pov- 
The  entire  editorial  staff  of  ^^'ty  invisible.” 

Coleman  said  too  many  news- 
on  the  story  Monday  from  the  papers  exist  for  the  “happiness, 
time  it  broke  until  just  short  of  comfort,  information,  and  pleas- 
the  midnight  deadline-.  A  shocked  ure  of  the  middle  class  and  up- 
city  had  come  to  a  standstill — it  per  middle  class  society.” 
took  only  perfunctory  coverage  He  urged  newspapers  to  carry 
to  cover  the  rest  of  Austin’s  crusades  that  present  un¬ 
news,  if  any  other  happening  savory  facts  about  their  respec- 
could  even  be  deemed  news  on  fjvp  areas 


930  in  1965  and  profit  before 
taxes  came  to  $297,723,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $150,242.  'The  c<wn- 
pany,  he  noted,  has  tax  loss 
carry-forward  benefits  of  $2,- 
126,000. 
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Bar-Press  Study  Leading 
To  Law  or  Rule  Changes 


Reardon  Committee’s  Report 
Scheduled  for  Mid-Septemher 

By  Geralil  B.  Healey 


Montreal 

Solution  of  the  problems  con¬ 
cerning  freedom  of  the  press 
and  a  fair  trial  may  call  for 
new  laws  or  changes  in  judicial 
rules  in  the  United  States,  Jus¬ 
tice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  said  here  this 
week. 

The  Boston  jurist,  speaking 
at  an  Institute  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Bar  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  said  the  report  of  the 
ABA  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  of 
which  he  is  the  chairman,  will 
probably  be  ready  in  mid-Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  committee  started  work 
in  December,  1964,  to  promul¬ 
gate  a  set  of  standards  which 
would  safeguard  defendants  in 
their  right  to  a  trial  free  from 
prejudicial  publicity  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  news 
media  free  to  report,  criticize 
and  comment  in  ways  and  at 
times  when  a  fair  trial  would 
not  be  jeopardized. 

Agreed  on  Problem 

Reardon  said  “all  hands  have 
agrreed  there  is  a  problem,  our 
studies  and  recommendations 
will  endeavor  to  point  the  way 
to  its  solution,  that  solution  may 
call  for  statutory  or  rule 
changes  in  the  bulk  of  the  juris¬ 
dictions  in  the  United  States.” 

The  judge  said  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  review  of  known  cases  in¬ 
cludes  those  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Studies  have  been  made  in  a 
single  newspaper  town,  in  a 
larger  conununity  where  the 
press  is  responsive  to  certain 
rules,  and  in  a  metropolis  with 
competing  newspapers  and  “quite 
a  different  approach  to  crime  re¬ 
porting  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other  two  cities.” 

“We  have  also  inquired 
through  carefully  framed  ques¬ 
tions  of  judges,  prosecutors, 
and  defense  lawyers  all  over 
the  United  States,  concerning 
various  facets  of  press-bar  re¬ 
lations  and  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
rive  certain  conclusions  from 
what  we  have  discovered,” 
Judge  Reardon  said. 


“We  have  also  kept  abreast 
of  developments  in  cei’tain  no¬ 
torious  cases  which  have  been 
tried  in  this  two-year  period.” 

He  said  he  hoped  the  recom¬ 
mendations  “will  receive,  if  not 
a  hearty  reception,  at  least  un¬ 
derstanding  from  the  respon¬ 
sible  news  media.” 

“I  can  tell  you,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “that  our  meetings  with 
the  media  have  convinced  me 
that  they  are  as  fully  concerned 
with  the  establishment  of  some 
method  of  procedure  as  they  are 
with  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  traditional  freedom.” 

Only  2  Avenues  Open 

“There  are  really  only  two 
avenues  down  which  to  travel,” 
he  added.  “Either  we  engage 
in  a  series  of  interminable  con¬ 
frontations  which  are  bound  to 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
administration  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  or  we  must  find  an  area  of 
accommodation  which  will  at 
once  give  full  force  to  the  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  first  and  sixth 
amendments. 

“I  am  satisfied  there  is  enough 
responsibility  on  all  sides  to 
reach  the  goal  which  was  ours 
when  we  set  out  many  months 
ago.” 

Media  Cooperation 

Reporting  on  the  progress  the 
past  two  years  of  the  Bar- 
Press-Broadcasters  Committee, 
Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court,  said  there  have  been  no 
attempts  by  news  media  to  keep 
spectacular  crimes  alive  by  ar¬ 
tificial  respiration:  “the  media 
have  not  tried  to  exploit  sordid 
details,  or  to  manipulate  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  for  or  against  an  ac¬ 
cused.” 

“We  have  even  had  a  few 
cases,”  he  said,  “in  which  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  has  called 
the  district  attorney  and  told 
him  he  should  restrain  himself 
in  the  matter  of  press  releases. 

“We  have  had  several  cases  in 
which  the  senior  editors  on  a 
newspaper  have  killed  a  story 
appearing  in  early  editions  to 
the  effect  that  a  suspect  had 
confessed  the  crime. 


“In  many  respects,  our  com¬ 
munications  with  the  news 
media  have  been  more  effective 
than  our  communications  with 
our  sheriffs  and  district  attor¬ 
neys,  many  of  whom,  being 
elected  officials,  are  hungry  for 
ink.  The  news-media  represen¬ 
tatives  have  not  hesitated  to 
point  this  out  to  use  in  our 
committee  meetings. 

“The  most  common  comment 
we  now  receive  from  editors  is 
that  it  is  up  to  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  to  keep  its  own  house  in 
order. 

“The  most  telling  point  the 
newsmen  make  in  our  committee 
meetings  is  that  we  prosecute 
lawyers  with  great  vigor  when 
they  violate  Canons  27  and  28 
on  advertising  and  soliciting 
business,  but  there  is  no  record¬ 
ed  case  of  a  lawyer  in  Oregon 
being  disciplined  for  violating 
Canon  20  (newspaper  discus¬ 
sion  of  pending  litigation).” 

Reminded  of  Canon  20 

Judge  Goodwin  said  he  re¬ 
membered  an  editor  who  called 
an  Oregon  district  attorney 
after  receiving  a  particularly 
outrageous  press  release  and 
said:  “If  you  don’t  have  a  copy 
of  Canon  20  of  the  rules  of 
professional  ethics.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  lend  you  mine.” 

Richard  T.  Early  Jr.,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Bar-Media  Relations 
Committee,  said  the  program 
has  removed  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  es¬ 
tablished  cooperative  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  media  and 
the  bar  so  that  all  are  now 
working  to  achieve  two  common 
goal.s — a  free  press  and  a  fair 
trial. 

Effect  of  Publicity 

At  a  traffic  court  section  of 
the  ABA  Convention,  Judge 
Robert  W.  Gwin  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Jefferson  County  in 
Alabama  described  how  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald's  publica¬ 
tion  of  names,  addresses,  of¬ 
fenses  and  penalties  in  traffic 
cases  “has  a  tendency  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  policies  of  the  court” 
with  beneficial  results. 

He  said  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  has  had  consider¬ 
able  pressure  exerted  upon  it  to 
delete  the  names  of  defendants 
occupying  positions  of  power 
and  prestige  in  the  community. 

“They  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  that  they  have  never 


yielded  to  this  pres.sure,”  the 
judge  said. 

“The  fact  that  public  expo¬ 
sure  is  effective  is  dramatically 
indicated  by  the  number  of  de¬ 
fendants  who  make  requests  and 
pleas  to  the  court  that  their 
names  be  withheld  from  publi¬ 
cation.  They  are  informed  that 
the  court  has  no  control  over  the 
policies  of  the  newspaper.” 

As  for  the  newspaper’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  court.  Judge  Gwin 
said  the  court  tries  to  handle 
similar  offenses  with  equal  pen¬ 
alties. 

The  judge  said  he  believes 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  safe¬ 
being  of  the  public  on  the  high¬ 
way  is  the  contagous  attitude  of 
the  public  itself,  its  disregard 
of  traffic  laws,  which  is  “handed 
from  generation  to  generation 
like  a  congenital  disease. 


‘Postcard  Justice' 

“At  best,”  he  .said,  “the  pub¬ 
lic  feels  that  it  represents  an 
easy  method  of  obtaining  reve¬ 
nue  and  gives  policemen  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  time, 
while  creating  traffic  courts  for 
men  who  need  jobs  as  judges, 
clerks  and  bailiffs. 

“This  attitude  is  the  result  of 
postcard  justice  and  mail  order 
law,  which,  if  they  accomplish 
anything,  lead  to  disrespect  of 
the  law  and  add  to  the  im¬ 
portance  and  misconception  of 
the  public  about  the  legal 
process.” 

Judge  Gwin  said  the  law  must 
be  put  where  it  belongs — in  the 
courtroom  and  let  the  people 
know  “where  the  law  is.”  This 
purpose  can  only  be  accom- 
pli.shed  by  requiring  mandatory 
court  appearances  in  traffic  vio¬ 
lation  cases. 

• 

Stiiclent8  at  Work 


Watertown,  N.Y. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times 
has  hired  five  college  students  as 
staff  reporters  for  the  summer. 
They  are  given  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  City 
Editor  Frederick  Kimball.  Cary 
R.  Brick,  Syracuse  University,  is 
a  copy  editor  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Others  are: 
Steven  Haas,  Syracuse;  Susan 
Bangs,  Smith;  Jane  Augustine, 
New  York  State  University  Col¬ 
lege  at  Oswego,  and  Alan  Gold¬ 
stein,  New  York  State  Univer¬ 
sity  College  at  Potsdam. 


Expo  ’67  Aide 

C.  P.  Crow,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  named 
director  of  radio  and  television 
activities  in  the  United  States 
for  Expo  67,  Harry  Carlson, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Wolcott  Associates,  an¬ 
nounced. 
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June  Linage 
Gains  Best 
Since  1948 

Advertising  linage  was  —  as 
the  song  goes — “bustin’  out  all 
over”  in  June  in  New  York 
State’s  daily  newspapers. 

The  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  report  capped 
the  linage  record  with  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“Total  advertising  linage  re¬ 
ported  for  June,  1966,  gained 
10.1%  over  the  June,  1965,  to¬ 
tals.  Total  lines  hit  a  new  high 
for  June,  of  72.7  million. 

“The  last  time  June  linage 
showed  such  a  healthy  gain  was 
in  1948,  when  linage  totals 
jumped  12*2%  over  the  previous 
year.” 

Up  30%  in  Decade 

The  figures  compiled  by  the 
NYSPA  office  show  that  June 
linage  has  increased  30%  in  the 
last  decade,  and  21%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Contributing  substantially  to 
the  June  record  were  30  special 
sections  placed  by  Sears  Roebuck 
stores.  In  Utica,  the  Gannett 
newspapers  had  Sears  preprint 
supplements  for  Summer  Sale 
(twice).  Father’s  Day,  and 
Travel. 

Retail  stores  in  virtually 
every  city  had  special  newspa¬ 
per  sections,  adding  up  to  an  im¬ 
posing  linage  figrure.  There  were 
50  hi-fi  or  SpectaColor  inserts 
at  the  general  rate,  and  half  a 
dozen  from  retailers. 

Among  the  preprinted  color 
pages  in  New  York  dailies  were 
those  for  My-T-Fine  desserts, 
Sealtest  ice  cream,  Polaroid, 
Paisano  wine,  Madison  ice 
cream.  Arrow  shirts,  Stokley 
canned  foods.  Chesterfield  ciga- 
rets.  Southern  Comfort  liquor, 
and  Milbrook  bread. 

For  the  67  dailies  and  9  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  the  June  linage 
gains  were:  evening,  10%; 
morning,  8.3%;  Sunday,  15%. 

For  six  months,  the  gains 
were:  evening,  9.2%;  morning, 
8.5%;  Sunday,  11.3%. 

In  categories  for  six  months, 
the  gains  were: 

Evening  papers — retail,  9%  ; 
general,  6.9% ;  classified,  13.1% ; 
legal,  3.7%. 

Morning  papers — retail,  6.7% ; 
general,  11.1%;  classified,  12%; 
legal,  5.1%. 

Sunday  papers — retail,  8.0%; 
general,  17.4%;  classified, 
19.8%;  (legal  was  down  5.1%). 

Newspapers  of  the  Westches- 
ter-Rockland  Group,  serving  the 
suburban  areas  where  distribu¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  papers 
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has  been  curtailed  since  April, 
all  showed  linage  gains  above 
the  average  for  the  six  months 
period.  They  ranged  from  11% 
in  the  White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch  to  17.4%  in  the  Mama- 
roneck  Times,  which  ran  6.6  mil¬ 
lion  lines. 

The  best  percentage  increase 
on  the  state  list  was  23.2  for 
the  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  whose  linage  climbed  al¬ 
most  to  the  million  mark  for 
January-June. 


Agency  Personnel 
Asked  to  Attend 
AdPro  Ink  Class 


Seminars  to  acquaint  adver¬ 
tising  agency  personnel  with  the 
effective  use  of  AdPro  inks  for 
color  advertising  in  newspapers 
will  be  given  in  six  cities  this 
fall. 

Creative  and  production  per¬ 
sonnel  in  ad  agencies,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  production  directors  of 
newspapers,  independent  en¬ 
gravers  and  others  concerned 
with  the  use  of  color  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  without  charge. 

Sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  the  meetings  will  cover 
in  detail  the  materials  needed 
from  ad  agencies  to  produce 
quality  ROP  color  in  newspapers 
through  the  use  of  the  AdPro 
inks. 

The  seminars  are  scheduled  as 
follows: 

New  York,  Sept.  22,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Toronto,  Oct.  6,  Hotel  West- 
bury. 

Chicago,  Oct.  11,  Sheraton- 
Chicago  Hotel. 

Detroit,  Oct.  13,  Hotel  Pont- 
chartrain. 

Atlanta,  Oct.  18,  Atlanta  Ca¬ 
bana  Motor  Hotel. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  20,  Biltmore 
Hotel. 

All  sessions  will  run  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Last  fall  more  than  900  pro¬ 
duction  and  craft  people  from 
250  daily  newspapers  attended 
meetings  in  nine  cities. 

The  AdPro  inks,  developed  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Printing  Ink  Manufacturers, 
were  adopted  by  the  newspaper 
business  January  1. 
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A  $1,000  PRIZE  for  pushing  the  Kansas  State  Collegian  to  first  in 
the  nation  for  advertising  and  business  has  Tom  Haas  and  Wayne 
Perk  smiling.  The  two  were  business  managers  for  the  University's 
daily  newspaper.  The  award  was  made  by  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Associated  Colle¬ 
giate  Press. 

Campus  Daily  in  Slump, 
Ad  Ideas  Pull  It  Out 


Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  Kansas  State  University 
student  daily  newspaper  has 
been  named  the  top  collegiate 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
for  advertising  promotions  and 
results  and  for  general  business 
practices. 

The  award  was  made  by  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Colle¬ 
giate  Press.  The  Harvard  Crim¬ 
son  was  second. 

Wayne  Perk,  Clarendon  Hills, 
Ill.,  and  Tom  Haas,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  received  $1,000  for  the 
first  place  award.  Perk  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  K-State 
Collegian  and  Hass  was  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

Awards  were  based  on  written 
reports  of  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  the  ideas, 
solutions  and  results. 

Ideas  and  programs  instituted 
by  Perk  and  Haas  increased 
Collegian  advertising  revenue  by 
$26,000  in  one  year.  This  enabled 
the  staff  to  produce  an  addition¬ 
al  638  pages  over  the  previous 
year.  The  Collegian  increased 
from  an  average  of  eight  pages 
daily  to  12  pages  daily. 

Last  fall  the  Collegian,  which 
published  five  days  a  week,  was 
faced  with  a  $13,000  cut  in  sub¬ 
scription  fees  from  the  student 
activity  ticket.  A  12%  printing 
rate  increase  and  loss  of  cigaret 
advertising  of  approximately 
$4,000  added  to  the  problem. 

Perk  and  Haas  instituted  a 
program  to  overcome  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  The  major  points 
were: 

1.  Recruited  more  advertising 
salesmen;  offered  salesmen  a 


5%  commission;  prepared  a 
market  data  book  for  salesmen; 
conducted  regular  staff  meetings 
to  discuss  accounts  and  sale 
techniques;  established  bonus 
plans  for  plus  business. 

2.  Added  management  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  business  staff;  re¬ 
organized  office  procedures;  es¬ 
tablished  volume  discounts;  pro¬ 
moted  the  Collegian  through  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  and  direct  mail¬ 
ers;  kept  charts  on  each  ac¬ 
count’s  advertising;  started 
series  and  contract  advertising. 

3.  Promoted  four  special  Issues 
and  tied  into  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  promotions ;  increased 
the  number  of  distribution  posi¬ 
tions  points;  conducted  a  reader- 
ship  study;  sent  cards  to  mer¬ 
chants  asking  for  suggestions  on 
how  to  improve  service. 

The  results  were  immediate 
and  continuing.  All  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  increased;  merchants 
were  excited  about  results  and 
service ;  readers  were  happy 
about  larger  papers  and  more 
news;  revenue  increase  and  the 
per  page  cost  was  lowered. 

• 

Single  Rate 

The  Moscow  (Idaho)  Idahon- 
ian,  according  to  A.  J.  Marineau, 
advertising  director,  has  had  a 
“single  rate  system”  since  Oct. 
1,  1965  and  should  have  been 
included  in  the  list  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  E&P,  July  16.  The 
paper  offers  national  advertisers 
a  non-commissionable  rate  which 
is  the  same  as  the  local  rate. 
“For  those  agencies  who  prefer 
to  work  on  a  commissionable 
basis  we  still  offer  a  ‘national’ 
commissionable  rate  for  their 
use,”  Marineau  said. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Study  Shows  Search 
For  Technical  Men 


By  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  (K.  I.) 

A  new  study,  reporting  on 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
the  intense  corporate  search  for 
technical  manpower  has  just 
been  announced  by  Deutsch  & 
Shea,  Inc.,  a  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  specializing  in  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising.  “Techni¬ 
cal  Manpow’er  Recruitment 
Practices,  1965-1966”  tells  what 
happened  w'hen,  “in  an  abrupt 
and  dramatic  reversal,  the  con¬ 
fused  and  diminishing  market 
for  technical  talent  in  1964 
shifted  in  1965,  to  a  period  of 
the  most  intense  demand  for 
engineers  and  scientists  yet 
seen.” 

The  141  organizations  taking 
part  in  this  study  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  many  aspects  of 
their  recruiting  efforts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  their  hiring 
of  technical  people — up  47.1% 
from  1964 — the  types  of  techni¬ 
cal  people  they  seek,  and  the 
reasons  behind  this  hectic  search 
for  engineers  and  scientists. 

Effective  Predictions 

Over  60%  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions — which  include  aerospace, 
electronic,  chemical  and  other 
firms — had  prepared  advance 
projections  of  their  technical 
manpower  needs  for  the  period 
under  study.  This  planning  was 
put  to  a  searching  test  by  the 
extreme  changes  that  occurred 
in  the  technical  manpow'er  mar¬ 
ket.  The  study  shows  how  effec¬ 
tive  this  technical  manpower 
planning  proved  in  predicting 
the  numbers  and  types  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists  required. 

The  extent  to  which  12  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  recruiting  are 
used  by  the  participating  or¬ 
ganization — such  techniques  as 
newspaper  advertising,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  technical 
magazine  advertising — and  how 
valuable  these  are  judged  to  be 
by  recruiters  is  reported  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Factors  that  influence  current 
recruiting  conditions,  such  as 
the  attitudes  of  technical  people 
to  job  change,  current  manage¬ 
ment  attitudes  tow’ard  the  re¬ 
cruitment  function,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  on 
technical  recruiting  are  also  re¬ 
ported  in  this  Deutsch  &  Shea 
study. 

Other  areas  covered  include 
the  recruitment  of  semi-profes- 
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sional  technical  people — drafts¬ 
men,  technicians,  engineering 
aids  and  field  representatives, 
the  geographic  scope  of  company 
recruiting  activities,  and  pro¬ 
jections  of  future  recruiting 
plans. 

*  *  * 

INDEX  REMAINS  STEADY 

After  declining  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  months,  the  help-vranted 
advertising  index  remained 
steady  in  June,  according  to  the 
National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

The  index  stands  at  185  (’57- 
’59  =  100),  unchanged  from 
the  month  before  and  39  points 
above  its  year-ago  level.  37%  of 
the  52  major  newspapers  studied 
scored  Index  gains  in  June — 
up  from  18%  in  May. 

Here  are  the  10  leading  cities 


in  percent  of  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  ad  count:  (’57-’59 
=  100) 

Washington,  D.  C.  338% 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  313% 
Detroit,  Michigan  286% 

Nashville,  Tennessee  270% 
Columbus,  Ohio  261% 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  249% 
Albany,  New  York  244% 

Atlanta,  Georgia  236% 

Rochester,  New  York  234% 
Phoenix,  Arizona  230% 


General  Manager  and 
Ad  Exeeutives  Named 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Frank  W.  Truitt  has  been 
promoted  from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 
Frank  R.  Paxton,  publisher. 

Bob  Grimm  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

James  K.  Duncan,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  assumed 
additional  duties  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Joe  Mitchell,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been 
transferred  to  Burke  &  James 
Inc.,  Chicago,  a  photographic 
supply  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  purchased  earlier  this  year 
by  Paducah  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  the  Southern  Textile  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Paducah. 


A  MUG  SHOT — William  McMillan,  left,  advertising  director  of  the 
Guardian  of  Manchester  and  London,  exchanges  pleasantries  with 
Harold  H.  Lebair,  New  York  Times  advertising  representative,  while 
the  cameraman  gets  a  picture  showing  the  engraved  pewter  mug 
McMillan  presented  to  Lebair  on  the  latter's  recent  visit  to  London. 


riMicrn  appear  in  the  Tribune  be- 

ginning  August  17.  The  cam- 
.jy  -  ,  paign  will  stress  a  Holly  Sugar 

I  jlTlflgP  redemption  coupon  w'hich  will 

provide  discount  premiums  to- 
Oakland,  Calif,  ward  the  purchase  of  the  new 
A  designing  national  advertis-  Teflon  ware  kitchen  products, 
ing  member  of  the  Oakland  Tri-  And  of  course  Nicki  Harper 
bune’s  national  ad  department  used  a  100-pound  Holly  Sugar 
created  her  own  paper  fashion  paper  bag  to  create  her  gown 
original  to  wear  w'hile  promoting  foi'  her  store  visits,  which  be- 
tie-in  linage  for  a  forthcoming  Jran  a  month  before  the  first 
Holly  Sugar  campaign.  Holly  ad  appeared. 

Clad  in  her  own  original,  • 

Wjich  she  call^  the  Holly  Sugar  General  Mills  Budeel 
shift,  Nicki  Harper  made  per-  ci*  •  ivt  ^ 

sonal  calls  on  area  chain  store  ill  INewspapers 

retailers  to  encourage  tie-in  copy  General  Mills  spent  $42,973,- 

and  in-store  displays  during  a  OOO  in  advertising  media  during 
24-week  national  schedule.  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  May 

Twelve  1000-line  Holly  ads  29,  its  annual  report  discloses. 

According  to  compilations 

tmade  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
^  tising,  ANPA,  and  Media  Rec- 
ords  Inc.,  the  Betty  Crocker 
/  company  invested  $2,638,409  in 
.  /  newspapers  in  1965.  (E&P,  May 

€ J  21).  Spot  and  network  television 
L  got  the  bulk  of  budget. 


Barbara  Leff  Gets 
Whole  Title  in  PR 

Barbara  Leff  has  left  the  “as¬ 
sistant  to”  ranks  to  become  a 
full-fledge  account  executive  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Company 
Inc. 

Miss  Leff  was  assistant  to 
public  relations  directors  at 
Compton  Advertising  and  at 
Spectrun  Enterprises,  both  in 
New  York.  She  was  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  Resistance  Company 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  executive  producer 
of  the  Mike  Douglas  Show,  a 
Westinghouse  television  network 
production. 


PAPER  FASHION  "Origmal"  was 
worn  by  Nicki  Harper  when  she 
visited  chain  retailers  to  promote 
tie-in  ads  and  in-store  displays  of 
Holly  Sugar. 
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The  elegant  old,  the  impressive  new— in  Sacramento  Shown:  Leland  Stanford  Home,  built  m  1857;  State  of  California  Building 


Great  things  are  happening 
in  Sacramento! 

A  dramatically  expanding  economy, 
stimulating  new  civic  developments, 
major  construction  projects,  acres  of 
handsome  new  homes,  bigger  and  better 
business  enterprises.  95%  of  the 
750,000-plus  population  in  the  three- 
county  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Area 


Sic  Sacramento  Union 

is  within  45  minutes  shopping  distance 
of  downtown  Sacramento.  Wherever  you 
do  business  in  this  thriving  region,  de¬ 
pend  on  The  Sacramento  Union,  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  the  West.  Great 
things  are  happening  in  the  The  Union! 


O' ^  a,  MeutsjMfzex 

16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Spring- 
field,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Sacramento, 
California  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service 
with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
major  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nation¬ 
ally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


How  to  Get 
Money  from 
Bounty  Area 

San  Francisco 

Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  has  shown  again 
how’  facts  may  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper’s  market. 

And  his  newspaper’s  territory 
provides  advertisers  with  a 
bounty  county,  he  assured  media 
people  gathered  here  for  the 
premiere  announcement  of  the 
results  of  new  in-depth  research 
conducted  by  Field  Research 
Corporation,  headed  by  Mervin 
Field. 

The  county  just  across  the 
Golden  Gate  from  San  Francisco 
has  high  buying  power  with  75 
percent  of  its  homes  receiving 
the  IJ,  he  reported  in  citing 
studies  based  on  824  in-home  in¬ 
terviews. 

Reliance  Figure 

And  84  percent  of  the  house¬ 
holds  receiving  the  IJ  and  one 
or  more  other  daily  newspapers 
most  often  rely  on  Marin’s  only 
daily  newspaper  for  food  store 
advertising.  Brown  advised. 

Seven  out  of  10  rely  most 
often  on  the  IJ  for  advertise¬ 
ments  that  are  useful  and  50 
percent  turn  to  it  most  often  for 
general  retail  and  clothing  store 
advertising,  his  figures  showed. 

The  IJ’s  75  percent  home  cov¬ 
erage  compares  with  46.8  per¬ 
cent  for  the  runnerup  in  the 
county,  a  metropolitan  morning 
paper,  and  11.4%  for  another 
metropolitan  daily.  Almost  one- 
third  of  all  Marin  homes  receive 
the  IJ  exclusively,  Brown  re¬ 
ported. 

Presenting  highlights  of  “facts 
almost  embarrassing”  in  the 
bounty  county.  Brown  utilized 
a  slide  film  audio  in  reporting 
$12,707  average  annual  income 
and  young  families  with  big  ap¬ 
petites,  with  61  percent  of  all 
breadwinners  college  -  educated 
and  40  percent  with  executive 
pocketbooks. 

Rediscovery  Claim 

A  booklet  report  which  con¬ 
tains  salient  features  admits  Sir 
Francis  Drake  did  the  first  mar¬ 
ket  research  on  Marin  and 
claims  Field  Research  has  now 
re-discovered  it.  This  is  avail¬ 
able  at  offices  of  Ward-Griffith 
Co. 

The  complete  study,  some  70 
pages  long,  contains  demograph¬ 
ics  on  Marin,  conforming  to 
standard  4-A  recommendations. 
This  also  is  obtainable  through 
W-G. 


INAE  HONORS  went  to  H.  G.  Little,  right,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit,  in  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  newspaper  advertising.  Jack  Reed,  advertising  director 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  makes  the  presentation. 


The  bounty  county  is  not  the 
biggest  in  the  West — just  the 
best,  the  IJ  claims.  And  the  re¬ 
search  is  specially  designed  too 
for  advertisers  and  agencies 
“who  believe  there’s  one  thing 
better  than  making  advertising 
— and  that’s  making  it  pay.” 

• 

Advertising  Code 
Activated  in  Florida 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Progress  is  reported  by  the 
Advertising  Code  Committee 
comprised  of  members  of  the 
Orlando  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Orlando  Area 
Advertising  Club  in  its  efforts 
to  eliminate  false,  misleading 
or  deceptive  advertising,  to 
strengthen  better  business  ac¬ 
tivities  and  to  develop  still  more 
ethical  business  and  advertising 
practices  throughout  Central 
Florida. 

The  Orlando  Area  Advertis¬ 
ing  Code  Committee  will  coordi¬ 
nate  its  activities  through  the 
Better  Business  Department  of 
the  Orlando  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

• 

Named  Classified  Chief 

Tom  Barry  has  been  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  Day  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights  and  Mount  Prospect, 
Ill.  He  previously  had  been  on 
the  classified  staff  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 

• 

Nanovic  to  Matlies 

John  L.  Nanovic  has  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  agency  as 
an  account  executive.  He  was 
formerly  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Kudner 
Agency  before  it  merged  with 
Tatham-Laird  Inc. 


Ad  Volume  Gains 
In  College  Papers 

The  current  interest  among 
national  advertisers  in  the 
“under  25”  market  appears  to 
be  having  an  effect  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  college  newspapers. 

B.  R.  MacMannis,  general 
manager.  National  Educational 
Advertising  Services,  which  sells 
advertising  for  887  campus 
newspapers,  reported  this  week 
that  national  ad  volume  in  the 
papers  rose  43%  in  the  first  5 
months  of  1966  as  compared 
with  volume  in  the  same  period 
in  1965.  A  70%  gain  was  noted 
for  May. 

Neither  dollar  totals  for  linage 
figures  were  available  at  this 
time,  the  company  said.  The 
principal  categories  were  air¬ 
lines,  motorcycles,  school  equip¬ 
ment,  clothing,  and  books.  The 
linage  leaders  were:  Daily  Cali¬ 
fornian  in  Berkeley;  Daily 
Bruin  at  UCLA;  Michigan  State 
News,  Michigan  Daily,  and 
Harvard  Crimson. 

NEAS  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Reader’s  Digest  Sales  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc. 

• 

Richard  Rummel  Heads 
Reps  in  Twin  Cities 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Twin  Cities  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  has  elected 
Richard  Rummel  (Jann  &  Kel¬ 
ley)  as  president. 

Other  officers  are:  Norm  Hil- 
leran  ( Sawyer-Ferguson- W  alk- 
er)  first  vicepresident;  Gene 
Aretz  ( Sawyer-Ferguson-W alk- 
er)  second  vicepresident;  Eric 
McMaster,  (Branham)  treasur¬ 
er,  and  George  Schmidt  (Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee)  secretary. 


Father  ^8  Day 
Retail  Sales 
Top  $1  Billion 

Retail  sales  volume  for  1966 
Father’s  Day  totaled  $1.1  bil- 
lion,  or  8.5%  more  than  for 
1965.  This  is  the  greatest  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  volume  in  history, 
the  Father’s  Day  Council  re¬ 
ported. 

Alvin  Austin,  director  of  the 
Father’s  Day  Council,  made  the 
figures  public  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Ap¬ 
parel  Clubs  in  San  Francisco 
Aug.  1. 

The  summary  of  annual  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  sales,  as  compiled  by 
the  Council,  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Change 

Total  % 

1938 

— % 

100 

1939 

29% 

129 

1940 

33% 

172 

1941 

20% 

206 

1942 

22% 

251 

1943 

18% 

296 

1944 

10% 

326 

1945 

25% 

407 

1946 

27% 

517 

1947 

18% 

609 

1948 

6% 

645 

1949 

no  change 

645 

1950 

6% 

684 

1951 

1.7% 

696 

1952 

10.5% 

766 

1953 

4% 

796 

1954 

1.38% 

801 

1955 

—1.98% 

785 

1956 

10.21% 

862 

1957 

—4.06% 

827 

1958 

1% 

835 

1959 

7% 

893 

1960 

3% 

920 

1961 

3.16% 

949 

1962 

—2% 

930 

1963 

8% 

1,004 

1964 

1.59% 

1,020 

1965 

4.62% 

1,066 

1966 

8.5% 

1,156 

Father’s  Day  falls  on  Sunday, 
June  18,  in  1967. 


Marketing  Analyst 
Joins  Promotion  Shop 

Washington 

Joan  Paul  and  Polly  Wing¬ 
field  have  joined  the  promotion 
department  staff  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Alan  L.  Schrader, 
promotion  director. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Star,  Mrs. 
Paul  was  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  a  marketing  research 
analyst. 

Miss  Wingfield,  a  summer¬ 
time  employe,  is  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Star.  She  represents  the  fifth 
generation  of  her  family  to  work 
at  the  Star. 
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A  COMPLETE  TYPOGRAPHIC  OEPARTMENT...NOTHING  ELSE  TO  BUY! 


Yes!  for  even  less  than  $17.50  a  week,  with  no  capital  investment, 
you  can  now  have  the  revolutionary  Photo  Typositor  working  for 
you  ‘‘around  the  clock".  No  other  piece  of  equipment  has  proven 
so  valuable  an  asset  to  art  and  printing  departments  as  the 
Photo  Typositor. 

Lease  or  purchase  of  the  Photo  Typositor  includes  free  installa¬ 
tion  and  thorough  instruction  to  any  member  of  your  staff  •  Deluxe 
formica  table  •  Film  font  storage  cabinet  •  Circle  setting  attach¬ 
ment  •  Drying  rack  •  Spacing  control  unit  •  Copy  holder  •  Two 
film  fonts  •  Reproportioning  optics  •  Assortment  of  operating 
supplies  and  many  additional  miscellaneous  accessory  items  to 
make  upa  complete  package.  Thereare  absolutely  no  hidden  extras. 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 

Sales,  service  and  instruction  throughout  the  world. 


Photo 

Typositor 

SET  WHAT  YOU  SEE 

SEE  WHAT  YOU  SETi 

Write  for  free  36  page  catalog 
and  actual  lettering  samples 


VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP. 

1398  N  E  125TH  ST,  N  MIAMI,  FLA  33161 


BBDO  Drops  Account 
Below  ^Profit  Level’ 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  has  given  up  all  of  its 
product  assignments  from  the 
Alberto-Culver  Company  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “inability  to  handle 
the  business  at  a  profit  level  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  of  other  cli¬ 
ents,”  Tom  Dillon,  president  of 
the  agency,  announced  this 
week. 

Alberto-Culver  has  reassigrned 
the  products  involving  $17  mil¬ 
lion  in  billings,  exclusive  of  test 
brands,  to  agencies  now  servic¬ 
ing  its  other  brands — J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising,  and  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company. 

The  new  assignments  will  be 
effective  Sept.  1. 

Two  years  ago,  BBDO,  which 
has  been  Alberto-Culver’s  agen¬ 
cy  since  1961,  announced,  with 
the  introduction  of  its  Efficiency 
Incentive  Fee  system,  a  policy 
of  eliminating  loss  accounts 
whenever  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  correcting 
the  problem. 

• 

PR  Consultant 

Allison  S.  Graham,  who  was 
formerly  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Export 
Lines  and  once  a  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  been  named  special 
public  relations  consultant  to 
the  Chandris  Lines  Inc. 

• 

Joins  Insurance  Firm 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Richard  E.  Baker  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Life  and  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  here.  He  recently  moved 
to  California  from  New  York 
where  he  was  assistant  editor 
of  the  National  Underwriter,  a 
national  insurance  publication. 


KRAZY  DAZE  has  become  a  popular  gimmick  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (So.  Oak.)  Argus-Leader  in  developing 
extra  linage  and  at  the  same  time  engendering  good  feelings  among  merchants.  This  picture  shows  mer¬ 
chants  receiving  their  "Hero  Medals"  for  placing  the  zaniest  copy  in  the  Krazy  Daze  Edition.  Medals  consist 
of  stereo  castings  decorated  with  colorful  ribbons.  Merchants  now  show  their  "medals"  in  their  stores. 

Argus-Leader  salesmen  help  their  accounts  in  preparing  wild  and  crazy  ads. 

J-Service8  Broadened  At  Kentucky 


Lexington,  Ky. 

Journalism,  broadcasting  and 
filnu;  will  be  part  of  a  new  school 
of  communications  which  will 
begin  operation  Sept.  1  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky, 

In  addition  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  areas,  the  school  will  in¬ 
clude  a  new  division  of  communi¬ 
cation  services  which  will  be 
responsible  for  educational  tele¬ 
vision,  university  film  services, 
and  the  university  broadcasting 
station. 

Director  of  the  School  of 
Communications  will  be  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  who  now 
heads  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Dr.  Murphy,  who  came  to  the 
university  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 


versity  last  year,  will  continue 
as  journalism  chairman,  and  as 
school  director.  He  also  will  be¬ 
come  an  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

“The  communications  school 
gives  a  wider  framework  under 
which  we  can  provide  better 
training  for  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  and  allied  areas,”  Dr. 
Murphy  said.  “It  also  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  study  the  nature 
of  communication  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  disciplines ;  in  other 
words  do  a  better  job.” 

Establishment  of  the  school  is 
one  of  several  steps  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  far-ranging 
academic  plan  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  President  John  W. 
Oswald  said  in  proposing  the 


There  is  a 
Difference 
in  TOTAL  Markets 
and  NEWSPAPER 

Mfirlrptc 

For  example: 

Ten  executives,  prominent  in  New  England 

Boston  and 

marketing,  explain  how  to  cover  the 

Worcester 

Boston -Worcester  market  for  maximum  sales  results. 

Booklet  available  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 

or  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

new  setup  to  the  institution’s 
board  of  trustees.  The  communi¬ 
cations  school  earlier  had  been 
lecommended  by  a  special  fac¬ 
ulty  committee  which  studied 
the  organization  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

• 

47  Receive  Grants 
Ill  Journalism  Pro^aiii 

Minneapolis 
Names  of  47  first-year  recipi¬ 
ents  of  scholarships  provided  by 
the  five-year,  $100,000  scholar¬ 
ship  program  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  have  now  been 
reported,  according  to  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  publisher. 

Under  terms  of  the  program 
an  award  of  $400  is  given  to 
the  college  or  university  student 
in  each  of  the  nation’s  accred¬ 
ited  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  who  is  rated  the  out¬ 
standing  student  at  the  end  of 
his  junior  year. 

Swan  emphasized  that  jour¬ 
nalism  directors  and  deans  have 
complete  freedom  in  selecting 
the  award  winners. 

“We  have  made  one  sugges¬ 
tion — that  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  be  given  special  attention,” 
Swan  said. 

At  half  the  schools  the  awards 
are  called  Minneapolis  Star 
Scholarships,  and  at  the  other 
schools  they  are  called  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  Scholarships. 

Directing  the  newspapers’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  is  Otto 
A.  Silha,  general  manager,  with 
the  aid  of  D.  Donald  Peddie, 
personnel  director. 
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who  sells  the  lion’s  share 
of  news  web  offset  inks? 


The  answer  is  easy.  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Why?  Because  U.S.  has  a  special 
way  with  web  offset.  A  particular  way  of  making  inks  that  will  work  specially  for  your  press 
and  your  stock.  Black  or  color,  non-heatset  or  heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial 
plant,  U.S.  web  offset  inks  perform  best.  If  you  are  not  already  using  U.S.  inks,  write  or  call 
for  a  sample  kit  designed  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  Run  it  and  see  for  yourself  why 
U.S.  gets  the  lion’s  share  in  the  field. 


tm 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 


343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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^Familiar  Friend  in  New  Dress’ 


B>'  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Since  far  tx)o  many  eagle- 
eyed  E&P  readers  pointed  out 
that  a  Page  of  the  Week  which 
I  described  as  “the  new  6-col¬ 
umn  format”  (E&P,  July  23) 
had  actually  only  five  legs  of 
type,  I  counted  the  columns 
carefully  in  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beo/con.  Then  I  counted  them 
again. 

Finally  I  convinced  myself 
that  one  page,  which  I  shall  call 
A  (for  that  was  its  name)  does 
have  six — count  ’em,  six — col¬ 
umns  and  the  other — B,  I  think 
—has  7»^. 

Page  B  is  actually  the  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  conventional 
8-column  format  and  the  new 
6-columner. 


The  7^/2  page  has  six  10'/4- 
pica  columns  and  one  of  about 
15  picas,  9  points.  Note  I  say 
“about.”  For  my  sensibilities  are 
as  tender  as  my  countenance  is 
scarlet  and  Pd  hate  to  estimate 
shrinkage  any  closer  than  3 
point.s. 

This  format  allows  18-point 
alleys  between  type.  Column 
rules  were  retained  except  with¬ 
in  a  multi-legged  story.  But  no¬ 
tice  how  the  generous  shoulder 
on  the  rule  still  creates  the 
pleasant,  airy  effect. 

After  several  months,  the 
step  to  a  6-column  format  was 
simple.  Now  the  column,  after 
shrinkage,  is  13  picas  and  the 
alleys  1.3  picas. 

To  me,  the  interesting  thing 
about  these  two  pages  is  that 
the  paper  is  still  the  Beacon.  It 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  R*pr«s«ntatlvaa:  Craamar,  Woodward.  O'Mara  •  Ormabao 
New  York  Sea  Ftencisco.  Los  Angeles  Chicjfo  Detroit  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


hasn’t  lost  any  of  the  familiarity 
that  makes  a  newspaper  a  wel¬ 
come  old  friend  in  the  reader’s 
home.  Nor  has  it  lost  its  per¬ 
sonality.  This  slight  change  of 
dress  no  more  changes  the  Bea¬ 
con  than  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
changes  you. 

This  should  allay  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  some  editors  that  a 
basic  change  in  format  may 
jeopardize  a  valuable  investment 
in  recognition  that  has  been 
built  up  over  the  years.  And  the 
2-step  achievement  of  the  new 
format  may  take  away  the 
dread  of  a  possible  shock  to  the 
reader. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  Two  sfiort  gainers  make  a 
first  down. 

Club  Backs  Editor 

Support  for  Annette  Bucha¬ 
nan,  managing  editor  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald,  was  expressed  by  the 
Masonic  Press  Club  of  Northern 
California.  In  a  letter  accom¬ 
panying  a  $50  contribution  to 
her  legal  defense  fund,  Sidney 
R.  Mackin,  club  president, 
pointed  out  that  safeguarding 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
fundamental  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  statement  of  purpose.  Her 
attorneys  are  planning  to  appeal 
her  conviction  for  contempt  of 
court  to  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court.  She  refused  to  name  stu¬ 
dents  interviewed  for  a  story 
about  u.se  of  marijuana. 


Brucker  Invites 
Applications  for 
Stanford  Studies 


Stanf(iki>,  Calif. 

Herbert  Brucker,  director  of 
the  Professional  Journalism 
Fellowships  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  announced  this  week  he 
is  ready  to  accept  applications 
for  fellowships  in  the  coming 
winter  and  spring  quarters. 

Men  and  women  employed  on 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  in 
news  broadcasting,  who  are  40 
or  younger  and  who  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  profession,  are 
eligible. 

Those  appointed  are  not  can¬ 
didates  for  a  degree,  but  may 
study  anything  the  University 
offers  except  journalism.  There 
ai’e  no  educational  prerequisites. 

Seven  of  the  17  fellows  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  autumn  quarter 
will  stay  for  the  winter  quarter. 
In  addition  a  limited  number  of 
places  for  the  rest  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  is  open.  Candidates 
may  apply  for  either  the  winter 
or  spring  quarter,  or  both. 

A  candidate  may  be  nominated 
by  his  employer,  but  he  may 
al.so  apply  on  his  own  behalf. 

Those  applying  for  the  winter 
session  must  file  completed  ap¬ 
plications  by  Sept.  1,  and  those 
applying  only  for  the  spring 
.session  must  do  .so  by  Dec.  1. 
Selections  are  announced  about 
one  month  later. 

In  addition  to  tuition  and  fees. 
Professional  Journalism  Fel¬ 
lows  receive  a  stipend  of  $1700 
per  quarter. 

Little  ‘D.A.’  Seeking 
$1 00,000  for  Capital 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  business  off  and  on  for 
the  past  three  years,  is  making 
a  bid  for  6,000  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $24  each  during  the 
next  12  months  to  enrich  its 
capital  fund. 

The  tiny  “D.A.” — it’s  printed 
on  7x8V&-inch  sheets  and  varies 
from  8  to  12  pages — called  it  a 
“Do-or-Die  $100,000  Campaign.” 
Publisher  Francis  R.  McGovern, 
who  said  he  had  told  some  po¬ 
tential  investors  to  “go  to  hell” 
when  they  urged  him  to  tone 
down  the  crusading  spirit  of  the 
paper,  said  he  had  plans  to 
“bring  in  wire  services  and  en¬ 
large  the  size  of  the  paper,” 

“The  guts  of  this  newspaper," 
he  declared,  “will  be  reporters 
with  courage  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  uproot  a  massive  com¬ 
placency.”  A  large  portion  of 
the  content  has  bwn  syndicated 
material. 
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(Please] 


That's  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  DC  on  proofs.  We’d  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Midland,  Michigan. 


DOW 


Q  &  A  Column  Shows 
Interest  in  Viet  Nam 


A  Hearst  Newspapers  column, 
“Viet  Nam  Q  and  A,”  is  demon- 
stratinp  the  unflagpinp  interest 
of  the  public  in  the  Viet  Nam 
War — and  has  triprprered  govern¬ 
ment  action  in  areas  of  concern 
to  GI’s,  their  families  and 
friends. 

Written  by  John  Harris,  a 
former  correspondent  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  column  is  attracting 
a  sharply-increasing  mailbag. 

“Much  of  this  mail,”  Harris 
said,  “was  recently  concerned 
with  why  it  cost  so  much  to  send 
packages  to  servicemen  in  Viet 
Nam.  I  checked  with  the  Post 
Office  and  w^as  informed  that  a 
law  had  been  passed  months  ago 
drastically  reducing  parcel  air¬ 
mail  rates  to  servicemen  over¬ 
seas,  especially  those  in  Viet 
Nam.  But  some  post  offices  ap¬ 
parently  hadn’t  gotten  the  word 
and  w'ere  still  charging  the  old 
rates.  A  post  office  official 
seemed  surprised  to  hear  this. 
But  now,  as  result  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  a  new  advisory  on  the 
rates  has  been  sent  to  post  of¬ 
fices  throughout  the  country.” 


The  column  consists  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers,  and  answers. 
These  range  from  matters  of 
high  policy  to  others  of  more 
individual  concern,  such  as  mail 
to  GI’s  and  length  of  service  in 
Viet  Nam.  Typical  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Q:  Are  American  troops  ever 
placed  under  Vietnamese  com¬ 
mand? 

A:  American  units  are  com¬ 
manded  by  American  officers 
only.  In  some  instances  Vietna¬ 
mese  units  have  operated  under 
tactical  control  of  an  American 
officer,  but  this  is  only  done  at 
the  request  of  the  Vietnamese 
army.  American  units  are  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  Vietna¬ 
mese  liaison  officers  and/or  in¬ 
terpreters  while  participating  in 
military  operations. 

Q:  My  son,  stationed  in  Viet 
Nam,  is  due  for  discharge  from 
the  Army  in  October.  But  we 
would  like  it  very  much  if  he 
could  get  out  in  order  to  begin 
college  in  September.  Is  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

A:  It  would  depend  princi¬ 
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pally  on  his  value  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  commitment  of  his  unit. 
But  he  could  address  such  a  re¬ 
quest  to  his  commanding  officer, 
enclosing  correspondence,  etc. 
concerning  his  plans.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  request  could 
be  granted. 

Q:  How  dangerous  is  it  to 
fight  and  fly  in  helicopters  in 
Viet  Nam? 

A:  A  three-year  survey  shows 
that  helicopters  on  combat  mis¬ 
sions  have  been  hit  by  enemy 
fire  only  once  in  every  8,000 
sorties,  and  have  been  shot  down 
only  once  in  every  16,000  sorties. 

Q:  Are  American  troops  in 
Viet  Nam  permitted  to  frater¬ 
nize  with  Vietnamese  girls? 

A:  Yes.  And  they  do. 

No  Opinions 

“I’m  keeping  the  column  on 
an  objective,  informational 
level,”  Harris  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  handle  questions  that 
take  an  opinion  for  an  answer, 
such  as  ‘Do  you  think  our  policy 
in  Viet  Nam  is  right?’  I  will, 
however,  answer  such  questions 
as  ‘On  what  legal  basis  does  the 
Johnson  Administration  claim 
its  Viet  Nam  policy  is  right?’ 
Then  I  can  provide  statements 
by  President  Johnson,  Dean 
Rusk  and  others.” 

Harris,  w’ho  took  time  out 
from  his  duties  as  an  editorial 
writer  and  general  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  office  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
to  cover  the  Viet  Nam  war  last 
year,  says  the  questions — and 
his  readers’  curiosity — about  the 
war  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 

“But  almost  all  of  them  can 
be  answered  by  sticking  strictly 
to  the  facts,”  he  said.  “I’ve  only 
been  stumped  once.  This  was 
when  a  high  school  girl  wrote 
and  asked:  ‘Why  does  my  boy 
friend  keep  telling  me  that  Viet¬ 
namese  girls  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive?’  ” 


Archibald  Direi'ts 
Attack  on  Unfair 
Campaign  Tactics 

Samuel  J.  Archibald,  former 
staff  director  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is 
now  the  executive  director  of 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  also  announced 
that  headquarters  will  be  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  increase  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  effectiveness  in  exposing 
political  smear  techniques  and 
other  unfair  campaign  tactis. 

Archibald  has  headed  the  staff 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1955  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Moss  (D.,  Calif.).  He  di¬ 
rected  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee’s  investigations  of  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  and  worked  out 
the  Federal  Government’s  first 
freedom  of  information  legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  signed  into  law 
July  Fourth  by  President  John¬ 
son. 

Archibald,  a  native  of  Denver, 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  in  Colorado.  He 
was  a  political  reporter  on  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  was  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Moss  from  1953  to 
1955. 

As  director  of  the  Fair  Cam¬ 
paign  Practices  Committee  op¬ 
erations,  he  succeeds  Bruce  L. 
Felknor,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  William  Ben¬ 
ton,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO. 
• 

Buy  Colorado  Station 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Heirs  of  the  late  H.  E.  Green, 
Greeley  radio  station  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Record-Stockman,  have  sold 
KFKA  Radio  here  to  a  new 
corporation,  RG  Inc.,  which  has 
been  formed  by  Publishing  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  of  Hutchinson, 
Kans.  The  Kansas  firm  operates 
a  chain  of  five  other  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  publishes  nine  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Nevada  Weekly  Sold 

Lo\t:lock,  Nev. 

Paul  K.  Gardner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Love¬ 
lock  Review-Miner  since  1931, 
has  sold  the  publication  to  Tony 
Payton  and  Tom  Dickerson, 
owners  of  the  Gardnerville  Rec¬ 
ord-Courier. 
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Eyes  On  The! Future 


JVeeping  step  with  progress  is  a  habit  with 
rural  electric  people. 

Thirty  years  ago,  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
living  in  rural  America  were  without  electric 
power.  With  their  eyes  on  the  future,  these 
rural  people  formed  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  consumer-owned  power  districts  to  serve 
themselves  with  electricity — since  no  one  else 
wanted  to  do  the  job. 

Through  the  vision  and  persistence  of 
these  rural  people,  with  the  continuing  help  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  loans, 
rural  America  is  now  98  per  cent  electrified. 

And  today,  these  same  social  pioneers, 
along  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  have  their 
eyes  on  tomorrow. 


They  are  serving  remote  missile  bases  and 
radar  tracking  stations,  they  are  building  atomic 
power  generating  plants,  they  are  combining 
their  resources  and  their  needs  to  construct  the 
huge  fossil-fueled  generating  plants  necessary 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  electric 
energy  in  their  service  areas. 

These  activities  reflect  the  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  vision  which  has  always  been  the 
trademark  of  the  rural  electrification  program 
—and  which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
total  progress  of  this  nation. 

Yes,  rural  electric  people  today  have 
their  eyes  on  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  haven’t  lost  sight  of  it  for  the  past 
thr^  decades. 


Everybody 

benefits 


AMERICA’S  Cmmer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Republican  on  Thursday, 
Democrat  on  Saturday 


Vermillion,  S.  Dak.  Going  one  step  further,  the 
So  that  this  community,  the  management  said,  an  editorial  in 
home  of  the  University  of  South  one  newspaper  may  attack  a 
Dakota,  may  have  both  sides  of  point  made  in  the  other  news- 
pertinent  issues,  the  semi-weekly  paper. 

Plaiti  Talk  w\l\  present  Republi-  The  decision,  according  to  the 
can  views  in  its  Thursday  issue  publishers,  also  was  arrived  at 
and  Democratic  views  in  its  Sat-  with  no  hopes  or  intent  of  try- 
urday  issue.  ing  to  please  everybody,  because 

The  new  editorial  policy  was  the  newspaper  knows  that  will 
announced  with  a  statement  that  never  happen.  The  intention  in- 
the  decision  was  made  “not  be-  stead  is  to  stimulate  the  readers 
cause  the  editorial  staff  of  the  into  thinking  about  the  impor- 
newspaper  has  any  particular  tant  issues  of  the  day.  The  pub- 
axe  to  grind,  but  because  it  has  lishers  hope  the  editorials  will 
enough  faith  in  democracy  and  cause  enough  reaction  for  corn- 
confidence  in  .sensible  citizens  to  ment— good  or  bad 
f^l  certain  that  democracy  is  ^he  publishers  also  feel  that 
strengthened  not  weakened  by  designate  one  publication  a 
presenting  the  divergent  view-  Republican  newspaper  and  the 

^  other  a  Democratic  newspaper 

The  management  also  said  it  • 

,  is  no  compromise  of  principle, 
“wishes  to  stress  at  the  outset  „  ,  . 

that  the  designation  of  Republi-  Because  the  newspaper  is  so 

can  and  Democratic  newspapers  strongly  convinced  that  its  most 
will  not  restrict  them  from  slap-  function  is  to  inform,  it 

ping  the  wrist  of  either  party,  if  ^ill  invite  ^est  editorials  and 
the  newspaper  editorial  writers  Jitters  to  the  editor  for  open 
feel  that  is  called  for  and  espe-  ^orum,  provided  they  have  been 
cially  it  will  not  put  the  news-  signed  and  are  not  libelous  or 
paper  in  the  position  of  becom-  attack  personalities, 

ing  an  official  mouthpiece  for  Charles  J.  Bellman  is  publish- 
any  particular  group,  although  er  and  Fred  Hart  is  editor  of 
it  will  welcome  their  views.  the  Plain  Talk. 


THE  EXAMINER — Mrs.  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  wife  of  fhe  Hearst 
Corporation  executive,  examines  and  admires  the  medal  presented 
to  Jim  Ryun  of  Kansas  after  he  set  a  new  world's  record  for  the 
mile  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner's  All-American  track  meet. 


Priest  Finds  Editing 
Easier  Than  Teaching 


Utica,  Mich,  journalism  when  a  nun  grabbed 
Teaching  is  a  harder  profes-  his  arm  in  high  school  in  Jack- 
sion  than  journalism,  in  the  son,  Mich.,  and  said  he  was 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  James  L.  needed  on  the  student  newspa- 
Magmer,  S.  J.,  who  recently  per  staff. 

completed  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  He  believes  the  ethics  of  the 
Sentinel,  a  suburban  bi-weekly  newspaper  business  are  in  sub- 
which  circulates  in  Utica,  Shel-  stance  the  same  as  in  his  reli- 
by  and  Sterling  Heights,  Mich,  gious  training,  and  when  both 
The  Jesuit  priest,  news  editor  ideals  are  pursued  there  is  no 
of  the  Sentinel  for  six  weeks,  real  conflict, 
called  the  job  “one  of  the  most  “Our  whole  philosophy  of  edit¬ 
outstanding  experiences  of  my  ing  the  newspaper,”  he  said, 
life”  and  stuck  to  his  conviction  “is  that  it  is  an  institution,  like 
about  teaching  although  he  government,  or  the  church, 
sometimes  worked  from  8  a.m.  whose  function  is  to  serve  the 
to  11  p.m.  community.  That  is  why  we’re 

At  the  Sentinel  Father  Mag-  in  business.” 
mer  worked  with  Mike  Middles-  He  added  that  one  of  the  first 
worth,  the  editor,  who  was  for-  things  he  asked  each  day  as  he 
mer  Sunday  editor  of  the  Port  made  assignments  was,  “how  in- 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald  teresting  is  this  to  our  readers?” 
which  recently  bought  the  Sen-  About  the  time  Father  Mag- 
tinel  and  has  plans  to  convert  it  mer  was  leaving  the  Sentinel, 
to  a  daily.  the  murder  of  eight  nurses 

Middlesworth  said  the  priest  broke  in  Chicago.  Asked  how  he 
“helped  us  get  organized  and  would  have  handled  the  story, 
has  made  quite  a  contribution  to  he  replied: 
us.  I’d  be  glad  to  have  him  back  “As  a  priest  I  might  be  in- 
anytime.”  dined  to  play  it  down  because 

Father  Magmer  said  the  real  of  the  families  involved;  as  a 
thrill  was  “going  home  at  night  journalist,  it  is  a  public  tragedy, 
with  your  own  paper  under  your  and  people  have  to  know.  With 
arm.”  the  public  informed,  other  nurses 

When  Middlesworth  put  out  a  can  be  on  guard.” 
call  to  the  University  of  Detroit,  The  policy  of  the  Sentinel  is 
where  Father  Magmer  is  chair-  to  play  down  crime.  Of  this,  the 
man  of  the  journalism  depart-  priest  said  it  is  better  to  play 
ment,  for  summer  help,  the  up  the  crime  of  general  abuse 
priest  didn’t  have  any  students  of  the  public,  such  as  defaulting 
available  at  the  time  and  said  contractors,  for  instance,  rather 
he’d  go  to  Utica  and  help  out.  than  play  up  the  crime  of  a  boy 
Father  Magmer  came  into  who  broke  into  a  gas  station. 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quaiity  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  worid. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4coior  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Pofy-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products-Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


We^ 

tketmtmre 

todayl 


When  a  Big ''Cat"  Comes  to  Town 


When  Humble  announced  plans  to  build  the  world’s 
biggest  catalytic  cracking  unit  (“cat  cracker”  in  re¬ 
finery  parlance),  it  naturally  created  quite  a  stir  at 
Baytown,  Texas,  where  the  big  “cat”  will  be  lo¬ 
cated.  □  The  people  of  Baytown  have  known  Hum¬ 
ble  a  long  time,  nearly  fifty  years  now,  and  they 
have  seen  many  changes  in  the  refinery  skyline  as 
the  need  for  more  and  better  petroleum  products 
required  larger  and  more  sophisticated  equipment. 
But  they  must  have  felt  a  nostalgic  twinge  when 
they  saw  old  Cat  Cracker  #1,  source  of  more 


than  a  billion  gallons  of  World  War  II  aviation  gaso¬ 
line,  come  down  to  make  room  for  the  big  “cat.” 
□  One  thing  the  citizens  of  Baytown  knew  from  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  was  that  the  giant  catalytic 
cracker,  like  every  new  piece  of  equipment  in  the 
refinery,  would  be  as  clean  in  operation  as  the  most 
advanced  technology  can  make  it.  Maintaining 
clean  air  and  water  is  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to 
our  Baytown  neighbors. 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  .  .  .  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  "PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANK!" 
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Jumbo  Court  Claims 
Publicity  Attacked 

By  Donald  K.  Ross 


A  June  news  story  read  that  a 
model  sued  for  $3  million  be¬ 
cause  she  was  chewed  and 
clawed  by  a  lion  during  the 
rigamarole  of  making  a  modern 
advertisement.  An  April  story 
told  about  an  Ohio  woman  who 
was  injured  in  two  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  won  a  122,000  verdict  but 
then  came  back  with  another 
damage  suit  for  $133.2  million 
because  she  said  that  she  was 
unfairly  treated  by  two  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  a  judge. 

Both  interesting  reading,  but 
misleading;  the  one  claimant 
won’t  get  $3  million,  nor  will  the 
other  get  her  $133.2  million. 
Filing  of  claims  with  large  sums 
demanded  is  a  legal  tactic,  and 
gaining  publicity  for  those 
claims  is  part  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  approach  to  gain  awards 
which  are  larger  than  merited. 

Zero  in  on  Headlines 

Some  journalists  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  used ;  some  still  engrage 
in  the  spot  news  report — the 
larger  amount,  the  larger  the 
story.  The  big  amount  has  been 
claimed;  that’s  fact,  so  print  it. 
But  others  know  that  the  truth 
of  the  event  is  to  be  found 
during  the  “knockdown”  or 
“elimination”  period  when  the 
zeroes  of  the  original  “asking 
figrure”  are  trimmed. 

To  put  it  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  former 
Chicago  newspaper  editor  and 
now  general  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Insurance  Information 
service:  “Box  car,  six  digrit  fig¬ 
ures  in  reporting  of  personal 
injury  suits  have  become  so 
commonplace  that  some  editors 
nowadays  accept  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  more 
sophisticated  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  subject  such  figures  to  the 
same  skeptical  examination  that 
they  apply  to  other  elements  in 
the  news.  They  are  well  aware 
that  the  ‘asking  figrures’  actually 
seldom  have  much  meaning. 
They  don’t  wish  to  be  a  party  to 
the  calculated  system  of  balloon¬ 
ing  demands  to  create  an  inflated 
courtroom  atmosphere  in  which 
the  ultimate  loser  can  only  be 
the  insurance-buying  public — 
the  average  automobile  driver 
who  pays  the  bills.” 

A  sophisticated  newspaper  of 
the  type  to  which  Reynolds  re¬ 
fers  is  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat  where  the  news  staff 
was  instructed  in  1960  by  Editor 
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Malcolm  B.  Johnson  to  avoid 
using  in  the  headline  or  lead 
paragraph  of  a  story  the  amount 
asked  when  an  automobile  dam¬ 
age  suit  is  filed.  He  posted  a 
note  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
city  room  saying  it  was  poor 
news  coverage  to  give  promin¬ 
ence  to  the  amount  of  damagfes 
sought  in  negligence  cases: 

“The  result  of  putting  undue 
emphasis  on  the  amount  asked  at 
various  stages  of  litigation  fre¬ 
quently  is  to  fix  in  the  public’s 
mind  a  greater  responsibility 
against  the  defendant  than  is 
justified  either  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  or  the  final 
outcome.  So  to  be  realistic,  let’s 
follow  the  practice — except  in 
unusual  cases — of  de-empha¬ 
sizing  the  amount  of  damages 
asked.  Put  it  dowTi  in  the  story, 
and  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
headline.” 

Such  reporting  restraint  and 
such  editorial  direction  is  part 
of  what  is  sought  in  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Defense  Research 
Institute,  Milwaukee,  entitled, 
“The  Ad  Damnum  Clause — The 
Problem  and  Solution.”  What  is 
ultimately  sought  by  DRI  is  to 
eliminate  the  ad  damnum  clause 
from  civil  law  because,  through 
it,  claimants  are  allow'ed  to  file 
“jumbo”  suits  even  though  in¬ 
juries  might  be  minor. 

Abuses  Overlooked 

Through  stating  the  size  of 
claim,  ad  damnum  originally  was 
used  to  determine  the  proper 
court  of  trial.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  effect,  according  to 
Sylvester  C.  Smith  Jr.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  attorney  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  When  Smith  held  ABA 
office,  he  constantly  inquired  of 
laymen,  newsmen  and  ABA 
members  throughout  the  country 
as  to  the  reasons  why  lawyers 
were  held  in  lower  esteem  than 
other  professions :  “The  answers 
were  many,  but  one  that  was 
most  frequently  given  concerned 
the  abuses  in  personal  injury 
cases  by  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  laymen  too  often  men¬ 
tioned  the  abuse  of  the  ad 
damnum  clause,  by  publicity  and 
trial  tactics,  aimed  at  influencing 
the  jury  in  its  decisions.  .  .  .  The 
newsmen  were  critical  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole,  and  the 
organized  Bar  in  particular,  for 
taking  no  action  to  correct  the 
abuses.” 

Publicity  is  valued  by  parties 


in  a  tort  action,  perhaps  more 
than  a  journalist  realizes.  The 
impact  of  the  news  story  on  jury 
trials  is  so  well  known  that  one 
plaintiff  actually  brought  suit 
against  a  defendant,  to  whom 
he  earlier  had  lost  a  lawsuit,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lack  of  pub¬ 
licity  prejudiced  his  cause  of 
action. 

Seeking  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  claim,  gaining 
publicity  for  excess  demand, 
mentioning  the  amount  of  the 
claim  to  the  jury  and  using 
psychological  tactics  to  gain  the 
“top  dollar,”  are  abuses  which 
DRI  is  attempting  to  correct. 
The  drive  is  to  get  other  states 
to  follow  the  examples  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  the  plaintiff’s  at¬ 
torney  merely  indicates  the  gen¬ 
eral  amount  of  the  claim  in  order 
to  establish  court  jurisdiction. 
A  number  of  federal  judges  have 
already  acted  to  eliminate  ad 
damnum  because  of  prejudicial 
publicity  given  pending  lawsuits 
and  because  of  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  defendants  by  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  material  which 
would  be  inadmissible  in  court 
inself. 

Jury  Knows  It 

Although  rules  of  evidence 
forbid  the  plaintiff,  defendant  or 
witness  from  giving  monetary 
evaluation  to  the  plaintiff’s  per¬ 
sonal  injuries,  Thomas  W.  Bertz, 
DRI’s  assistant  research  direc¬ 
tor,  said  this  is  done  both 
directly  and  indirectly  through 
insertion  in  legal  papers, 
through  newspaper  publicity, 
through  oral  mention  as  the 
trial  is  in  progress  and  just  be¬ 
fore  the  jury  retires  so  that 
members  will  have  a  figure  in 
mind  which  w’ill  sway  them  psy¬ 
chologically  during  their  deliber¬ 
ations. 

Journalistically,  it  is  obvious 
that  truth  is  not  served  through 
the  one-time  report  which  deals 
only  with  the  initial  claim.  Re¬ 
solving  the  problem  would  call 
for  continuous  reporting  of  the 
case  until  the  verdict  has  been 
reached,  an  additional  report 
which  would  give  the  final  result, 
or  one  report  only  at  the  time 
the  case  is  finally  decided  after 
post  verdict  motions  or  appeal. 
The  end  results  of  exorbitant 
claims  are  routinely  smaller  than 
the  starting  point — in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Taylor  County, 
Texas,  a  plaintiff  demanded 
damages  of  $1,565,000  but 
settled  for  $2,266.80;  another 
filed  for  $108,225.35  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Kay  County, 
Oklahoma  and  settled  for  $100. 

Explaining  that  the  ad 
damnum  demand  is  part  of  the 
“modern”  or  “Hollywood”  trial 
which  relies  upon  emotion  rather 
than  courtroom  rules  of  evi¬ 


dence,  Stanley  C.  Morris, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  attorney, 
says  that  “in  neo-legal  circles, 
some  lawyers  seem  no  longer  to 
think  of  jury  trials  as  impartial 
judicial  proceedings  but  as  op¬ 
portunities  for  theatrics.  .  . 
Indoctrination  of  jurors  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  arguments  to  play 
on  their  hidden  prejudices  or  to 
appeal  to  their  sympathies  are 
natural  concomitants  of  the  ir¬ 
responsible  ad  damnum  demand. 

.  .  .  Such  tactics  in  ‘modern’ 
trials  exploit  the  weakness  of 
the  jury  system.  The  inarticulate 
major  premise  of  the  exponents 
of  such  trials  is  that  the  plaintiff 
is  rightfully  entitled  to  as  much 
as  the  jury  will  award.” 

Other  than  the  remedy  of  ad 
damnum  elimination,  James  D. 
Ghiardi,  DRI  research  director, 
advocates  a  “motion  to  strike  ad 
damnum  from  the  complaint.  If 
the  ad  damnum  is  stricken 
from  the  complaint  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  the  court  im¬ 
pound  the  records  so  that  they 
cannot  be  examined  by  anyone 
other  than  court  employes  with¬ 
out  an  order  from  the  court.  If 
prejudicial  publicity  has  occur¬ 
red  prior  to  the  striking  of  the 
clause  and  impounding  of 
records,  and  news  reporters 
make  reference  to  their  original 
notes  and  continue  to  refer  to 
the  initial  demand,  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  lawsuit  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  period  of  time  is  a 
proper  means  of  en.suring  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.” 

Mistake  in  the  I,aw' 

DRI  admits  that  the  first  mis¬ 
take  is  that  of  the  law  and 
lawyers  for  allowing  ad  damnum 
to  live  even  this  long.  But  it 
points  out  that  the  journalistic 
practice  of  basing  its  stories  in 
sensational  values  also  is  at 
fault,  explaining  that  reports 
seldom  deal  with  the  figures 
which  have  been  reduced 
through  the  trial  process  or  do 
not  tell  about  “jumbo”  claims 
which  have  been  eliminated. 

But  this  is  somewhat  belied 
by  two  stories  which  appeared  in 
the  Feb.  14,  1966  issue  of  the 
Dcs  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune: 
One  headline  reads  “$67,020 
Suit,  $2,635  Award,”  and  the 
other  reads  “Gets  $650  Award 
in  Taxicab  Suit”  in  which  the 
claimant  sought  $9,500. 

The  upshot  of  the  DRI  drive 
to  date  is  that  Judicial  Councils 
or  State  Bar  Associations  in  12 
states  are  considering  revision 
of  statutes  which  govern  ad 
damnum.  Until  revision  is  real¬ 
ity,  it  might  be  well  to  remember 
that  speed  is  not  the  proper 
governor  of  journalistic  quality. 

(The  writer  is  a  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Journalism.) 
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Excellence  in  typography,  make-up  and 
printing  .  .  .  these  are  the  primary  con¬ 
siderations  in  selecting  the  outstanding 
newspapers  from  the  696  competing  in  the 
annual  Ayer  Cup  Contest. 

The  winner  of  the  Ayer  Cup  in  1966  is  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  a  morning  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
444,3%.  The  first  metropolitan  daily  to  win  the  cup 
since  1%2,  the  Post  showed  that  high  quality  can  be 
maintained  while  meeting  the  high  speed  production 
requirements  of  substantial  circulation. 

Continued  excellence  contributed  to  the  record  of 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner,  which  won  the  Ayer 
Cup  last  year  plus  first  honorable  mention  this  year 


among  newspapers  of  less  than  10,000  circulation. 
In  the  category  of  newspapers  with  more  than  50,000 
circulation.  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City)  won  second  and  third 
honorable  mentions  respectively. 

It  takes  high  quality,  high  speed  printing  to  most 
fully  capitalize  on  excellent  typography,  format  and 
composition.  The  Washington  Post,  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Daily  Oklahoman,  and  the  Bennington 
Banner  all  use  Goss  presses. 

Regardless  of  circulation,  there’s  a  Goss  press  for  the 
publisher  interested  in  a  quality  image  at  competi¬ 
tive  cost.  And,  of  course,  it  doesn’t  cost  anything  to 
find  out.  Just  contact  your  Goss  representative. 
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WAYNE  JERDON,  promotion  manager  for  Dayton  (O.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  will  become  manager  of  sales  development,  sales  training  and  ad¬ 
vertising  market  research,  Robert  C.  Snyder,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  has  announced.  He  joined  Dayton  Newspapers  in  1959  as  a 
retail  advertising  salesman. 

ED  O'NEILL,  sports  editor  of  the  Champaign  (III.)  News-Gazetfe  for  the 
last  five  years,  will  be  promotion  manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers.  He 
was  a  sports  writer  for  the  Dayton  Daily  A/ews  from  1946  to  1958,  except 
for  three  years  of  Air  Force  duty.  Since  then  he  had  been  sports  editor 
of  the  Miami,  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Sporting  News. 

JOHN  B.  BONNELL,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  since 
1949,  has  been  appointed  arts  editor  of  the  paper.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  gathering  and  editing  news  and  reviews  of  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  in  the  Express  area. 


Sininioiiit  to  Direct 
Journalism  School 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

The  Journalism  Department 
at  the  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  will  have  a  new  chairman 
and  a  new  instructor  in  the  fall. 

Robert  E.  Simmons,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  the  last  two  years, 
succeeds  Zell  F.  Mabee  as  de¬ 
partment  chairman.  Mabee  has 
retired. 

Simmons,  who  is  29  years  old, 
is  a  1958  graduate  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University.  He  worked 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  on 
Atlanta  newspapers  and  for  the 
defunct  Jark.<ton  (Miss.)  State 
Times  before  going  to  Minnesota 
as  a  research  fellow  and  in¬ 
structor  while  working  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree. 

Joining  the  faculty  at  South 
Dakota  is  Roger  Van  Ommeren, 
night  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star.  He  graduated  from  USD 
in  1961  and  earned  a  master’s 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  replaces  Leonard 
Andrea,  a  Sioux  City  Journal 
staffer  who  plans  to  study  for  a 
law  career. 

• 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Names  Graphics  Head 

Chicago 

Charles  L.  Scott,  former  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
director  of  graphics  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Scott  was 
chosen  “editor  of  the  year”  by 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  in  June. 

Roy  M.  Fisher  said  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Scott  recognizes  a 
new  era  in  photojournalism,  in¬ 
cluding  use  of  photographs, 
drawings,  and  design  as  integral 
parts  of  a  newspaper’s  full  re¬ 
port.  These  must  be  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  text,  Fisher 
said. 


John  MacEachren  and  Steve 
Telecky — to  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Cap¬ 
ital-Journal.  MacEachren  was 
with  Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  Times- 
Observer;  Telecky  with  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

*  *  » 

Mrs.  Mamie  H.  Braddy — re¬ 
tired  from  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  news  staff  after 
43  years  service. 

*  «  * 

Lonnie  L.  Okes  Jr. — from 
copy  desk  rim  to  makeup  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News. 

*  *  * 

Norwood  C.  Middleton,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times — new^  president  of 
Virginia  Press  Association. 

e  *  e 

Robert  C.  Haumesser — from 
new’s  director,  W’SLS-tv,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.,  to  executive  director 
of  the  Franklin  County  (Va.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  «  * 

Anthony  Zerbo  Jr.,  Fredonia 
bureau,  Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer  —  president  of 
Chautauqua  County  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Earl  V.  Leavitt — from  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  to  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  publisher,  Venice 
(Calif.)  Daily  Star-News-Van¬ 
guard. 

e  *  e 

William  Parmenter — to  news 
editor,  Lomita  (Calif.)  News, 
from  Wilmington  (Calif.)  Press- 
Journal  and  Harbor  Mail. 

erne 

Jay  'Workman — to  copy  desk, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
from  sports  staff,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic. 

«  *  • 

Jim  Dobbins  —  from  sports 
staff,  Arizona  Republic,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Motorola 
Inc. 

w  *  * 

Bob  Eger — to  sports  staff, 
Arizona  Republic,  from  AP, 
Phoenix. 


Rick  Zarbaugh — to  the  sports 
rewrite  desk,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  from  the  Elyria 
(0.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

*  *  « 

William  L.  Parrent,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press — president  of  Foremost 
Toastmasters  Club. 

*  «  * 

Francis  De  Marco — to  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  San  Leandro 
(Calif.)  Morning  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ben  Rich,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

William  Honeysett  —  from 
retail  advertising  manager  to 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  *  « 

Fernald  Washburn — to  ad- 
sales  manager,  Wauekara  Argus 
at  Wautoma,  Wis.,  from  Water- 
towm  (Conn.)  Toum  Times. 

*  »  « 

George  Gilbert,  formerly 
with  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner — now  on  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

«  *  * 

Steve  Weston — from  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun  to  prep  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Arizona  Republic.  Verne 
Boatner  —  named  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Republic. 

*  *  * 

Porter  Oakes — from  staff  to 
assistant  city  editor,  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Record  News.  He 
is  a  former  editor  of  the  Mineral 
Wells  (Tex.)  Index. 


John  C.  W'ilson  Sr. — to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ridge- 
w'ood  (N.J.)  newspapers  from 
classified  advertising  sales  direc¬ 
tor,  New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  B.  Stauffer,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  staffer 
— to  Bozell  &  Jacobs  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  as  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Jordan,  formerly  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
staff — assistant  news  editor, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Walpole — from  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  to 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  as 
automobile  editor  in  the  display 
advertising  department. 

*  «  « 

Phil  Krapf  —  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun,  replac¬ 
ing  Ken  Fanucchi — now  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Valley  section  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  «  * 

Stuart  R.  Jenkins,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island  journalism 
graduate — to  Woonsocket  (R.L) 
Call  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  J.  Voros,  a  former 
Milwaukee  and  Salt  Lake  C'ty 
newspaperman — from  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago,  to  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLe^  &  Grove,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  as  PR  account 
executive. 
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in  the  news 


Franklin  Morse 


MurM‘  Is  Appointed 
As  Hearst  Cartoonist 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
New.spapers,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Franklin  Morse 
Jr.  as  national  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  group. 

Morse  most  recently  served  as 
a  cartoonist  on  the  Lon  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  In  his  new  as¬ 
signment  he  will  l)e  based  in 
New  York,  filling  the  post  oc¬ 
cupied  for  many  years  by  the 
late  Burris  Jenkins  Jr. 

In  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  Morse  has 
.served  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Chicago  Herald-Exami¬ 
ner  (Now  Chicago's  American), 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  the 
Cleveland  Heights  (O.)  Sun  & 
Press,  and  the  Cleveland  Press. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  he  at¬ 
tended  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  majoring  in  art,  journal¬ 
ism,  and  government;  the  Cleve¬ 
land  School  of  Art  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
served  as  a  Marine  Corps  com¬ 
bat  reconnaisance  pilot  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  and  is  presently  a  captain, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bernard  Kamen — from  home 
delivery  .supervisor  to  home 
delivery  manager,  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

George  Martin,  a  former 
Phoenix  Amona  Republic  staf¬ 
fer — to  editor  of  the  Salt  River 
Project’s  magazine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dan  Hose — to  state  sports 
editor  for  UPI  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  from  assi.stant  sports 
editor  of  the  Charleston  l)aily 
Mail. 

Hi  Ht 

Raymond  Harvtson  —  from 
AP  general  desk.  New  York,  to 
correspondent  at  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  replacing  Dayton  Blair — 
now  Tul.sa,  Okla.  correspondent. 


Eve  Edstroiii  Heads 
^'omen’s  Press  Club 

Washington 

Eve  Edstrom,  prize-winning 
social  welfare  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  July  26  as  president  of 
the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club.  The  event  marked  a  “first” 
in  Washington  press  circles,  as 
Eve’s  husband,  Ed  Edstrom,  was 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club  in  1960.  Edstrom,  former 
Hearst  bureau  chief,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  in  the  State 
Department’s  Office  of  Protocol. 

Mrs.  Edstrom  was  sworn  in 
by  Poverty  War  director  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver,  and  both  had  some 
fun  with  the  audience  (which 
included  the  embattled  Liz  Car¬ 
penter)  over  press  snafus  which 
have  plagued  the  planning  for 
Luci  Johnson’s  wedding.  Mrs. 
Edstrom  twitted:  “It  has  been 
made  certain  that  the  press  can¬ 
not  see  or  be  seen  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  as  they  stand  in  front  of 
the  Fairchild  Memorial  win¬ 
dow.”  This  was  a  reference  to 
Wotnen’s  HVar  Daily,  the  Fair- 
child  publication  involved  in  the 
row  over  release  of  wedding 
dress  designs. 

Cily  Editor  Leaves, 

Staff  Shifts  Made 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Several  promotions  and 
changes  of  assignments  have 
been  made  in  the  news  staff  of 
the  Roanoke  Times,  Norwood  C. 
Middleton,  managing  editor,  has 
announced,  following  resigna¬ 
tion  of  James  Echols  as  city 
editor  to  take  a  job  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  changes  are: 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  from  news 
editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor; 

Richard  B.  Hancock,  from 
night  city  editor  to  city-state 
editor; 

Hale  E.  Powers,  to  assi.stant 
city-state  editor; 

Fred  P.  Loeffler,  from  state 
editor  to  general  copy  editor; 

Lee  Butcher,  to  assistant  state 
editor; 

Clare  White,  to  women’s  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Jay  Simon — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times,  to  sports 
information  director  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  « 

Sandra  C.  Smith,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Kent  Stater  at 
Kent  State  University — to  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram 
as  assistant  state  editor. 
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Holmes  Retires 
But  It  Isn’t 
Very  Apparent 

Paul  Holmes,  murder  trial  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
retired  July  1  after  25  years 
with  the  newspaper,  but  it 
w'asn’t  apparent  to  anyone. 

Holmes  has  in  mind  of  num¬ 
ber  of  books  to  be  written  (he’s 
working  on  one  now),  his  book 
“The  Sheppard  Murder  Case” 
will  be  made  into  a  movie,  and 
he’s  slated  to  cover  the  Shep¬ 
pard  retrial  next  fall  on  special 
a.ssignment  for  the  Tribune. 

Holmes,  a  lawyer,  started  in 
journalism  with  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  was  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  when  he  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1941. 

Shortly  before  he  retired 
Holmes  covered  the  trial  of 
Candace  Mossier  and  her  neph¬ 
ew  for  the  murder  of  MrS.  Mos- 
sler’s  husband. 

A  few  days  after  the  trial’s 
end  he  produced  an  “instant” 
paperback,  “The  Candy  Murder 
Case.” 

He  said  he  plans  to  revise 
the  original  Sheppard  book 
after  Sheppard’s  retrial. 

Holmes  will  reside  in  Florida 
with  his  wdfe,  Miriam,  a  son  and 
daughter. 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Providence,  R.I. 

Bryant  College  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  (Litt.  D.)  on  John 
Che.ster  Anderson  Watkins, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  at  commencement 
exercises  here  July  30.  The  cita¬ 
tion  noted  his  career  “of  honor 
and  distinction”'  in  the  Air 
Force  and  in  journalism. 


Akers  Named  Editor 
of  Special  Newspaper 

Chicago 

Milburn  (Pete)  Akers,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Illinois  Intelligencer,  of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  Illinois 
Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

While  the  state  observes  its 
“sesqui”  in  1968,  the  Intelligen¬ 
cer  W’ill  be  issued  40  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  It  will  bear  the 
same  name  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  when  Illinois  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  union. 

• 

In  London  PR  Post 

Joseph  W.  Gangelhoff,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  information. 
Continental  Oil  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  public  relations 
UK-Europe,  with  headquarters 
in  London.  He  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Continental  Oil  since 
1952,  and  until  1965  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  Houston 
public  relations  staff.  Before 
joining  Continental,  he  was 
manager  of  press  and  publica¬ 
tions  for  General  Mills,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 


VOUR 

NCUI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  TWAIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 
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Thoughts  While  Reading 

A  few  more  observations  made  while  perusing  samples 
obtained  at  the  out-of-town  newspapers  stand  at  Times 
Square: 

The  eyes  rebel  at  scanning  a  headline  across  eight  columns 
at  the  top  of  an  inside  news  page,  so  why  do  so  many  editors 
persist  in  spreading  a  story  for  a  streamer  effect?  One  rule 
they  should  follow  is  applied  in  the  make-up  of  pages  2  and 
3  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  It  is  this:  Set  the  8-col.  line 
in  larger  type  than  you  use  in  other  heads  on  the  page.  In 
the  Inquirer  they  use  48-pt.  for  the  “topper”  and  go  down  to 
36-pt.  and  24-pt.  heads  below  it. 

The  Detroit  News  not  only  “suggested”  the  11  candidates 
it  favored  in  the  Judicial  Primary  but  showed  their  pictures 
in  a  gallery  on  the  Editorial  Page.  Why  not? 

In  the  first  18  pages — first  section — of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
for  Monday,  July  25,  there  wasn’t  a  local  storj*,  except  for 
obits. 

Regardless  of  the  forecast,  the  Denver  Post  leads  off  its 
Weather  information  boxes  with  the  flat  statement:  “  ’Tis  a 
Privilege  to  Live  in  Colorado.” 

It  must  make  for  more  work  in  the  composing  room,  but 
the  framing  of  art  and  captions  in  2-pt.  rules,  neatly  mitered 
in  the  four  comers,  does  something  right  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  Maybe  it’s  the  in-depth  effect  of  the  extra  white 
space — about  a  pica  all  around. 

Now  there's  something  you  wouldn’t  expect  to  see!  A  rustic, 
barnyard  scene  in  full  color  on  the  front  page  of  the  “citified” 
Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger.  It  just  happens  to  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  illustration  (by  Sid  Prestwick)  for  a  story  (by 
Robert  Kalter)  about  real  estate  speculation  in  a  rural  area 
marked  for  a  national  recreation  center. 

Few  papers  click  with  pictures  like  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times-Herald  Record  does.  Staff  photographers,  such  as 
Manny  Fuchs,  Carolyn  Kinet  and  Eileen  Corr,  come  up  with 
non-cliche  shots  from  the  local  scene  and  there’s  always  a 
good  assortment  of  pictures  from  the  wire  machine.  If  there 
were  prizes  for  picture-editing,  one  would  have  to  go  to 
Middletown. 

We  must  ask  our  Roy  Copperud  some  time  what  can  be 
done  to  avoid  a  headline  like  this  one  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette:  “Hemingway’s  Widow  Loses  Literary  Suit.” 

All  that  the  official  weather  report  said  was,  “but  the  rain 
is  not  expected  to  bring  much  relief  from  the  heat.”  Someone 
on  the  copy  desk  at  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  played  w’ith  it  until 
he  concocted  this  headline:  “It’s  Still  Sizzle — Drizzle,  But  the 
Heat  Doesn’t  Fizzle.” 

Post-mortem  on  a  local  murder:  Bill  Shipp,  .Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  reporter,  wrote — “I  armed  myself  Thursday  with  a 
new  Italian-made  .22  caliber  revolver  and  50  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $3.70  and  no  questions 
asked.” 

Somebody  up  there  on  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  must 
be  a  “golf  bug.”  A  three-column  picture  of  happy  A1  Geiber- 
ger,  taken  after  he  had  won  the  PGA  championship,  made  the 
top  of  page  one. 

Unlike  most  “official  proceedings”  that  appear  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  agate  or  diamond  type,  the  complete  verbatim  report 
of  the  City  Commission  meetings  is  set  in  readable  8-pt. 
type,  two  columns  wide,  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  The 
proceedings  of  the  July  19  session  filled  a  page  and  two 
columns  in  the  July  22  issue.  Pity  the  reporter  who  misses 
anything  at  City  Hall  .  .  .  J.  H.  W. 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  in  the  newspaper  circulation  business  was  the 
occasion  tor  a  testimonial  dinner  recently  tor  M.  E.  Fisher,  circula¬ 
tion  director  ot  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune.  From 
the  lett:  Nathan  Goldstein,  New  York  Times  circulation  director; 
Fisher;  Robert  O.  Tatel,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  circulation  director, 
and  Donald  Bowker,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  circulation  manager.  In 
June,  Fisher  completed  his  term  as  president  ot  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 


Sales  Tax  Publicity 
Effort  Wins  Award 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Otwell,  the  man  in 
charge  of  publicizing  the  state 
sales  tax,  received  the  first  an¬ 
nual  aw'ard  of  the  New  York 
State  Government  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association. 

Robert  Longood  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  associa¬ 
tion  president,  said  the  new 
award,  a  plaque,  was  established 
to  honor  the  state  employe  who 
has  done  the  most  outstending 
work  in  winning  public  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  a 
state  program. 

Three  news  executives  judged 
the  competition.  They  are  J.  Lan¬ 
sing  Christman,  news  editor  of 
WGY  and  WRGB;  Robert  G. 
Fichenberg,  executive  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
Emmet  N.  O’Brien,  Albany  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Otwell,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  State  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance,  and 
his  staff  worked  far  into  the 
night  for  more  than  five  months 
and  traveled  all  over  the  state 
to  explain  the  tax  to  more  than 
G0,000  business  leaders  at  more 
than  200  meetings.  Their  work 
also  entailed  publishing  a  series 
of  five  booklets  directed  to  the 
general  public  and  specific  audi¬ 
ences;  preparation  of  a  series 
of  five  articles  explaining  the 
law;  drafting  of  more  than  a 
dozen  speeches  and  writing 
countless  supplemental  press 
releases. 

Otwell,  a  graduate  of  DePauw 
University  who  attended  gradu¬ 
ate  school  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  worked  for  the  Cleveland 
News,  was  editor  of  a  Grey¬ 
hound  Lines  national  magazine, 
and  associate  editor  of  a  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  business  publication. 


Covers  T ragedy  First 
ISight  Back  on  Job 

Chicago 

On  his  first  night  back  at 
work  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Gabriel  Favoino  covered 
a  page  one  story,  the  death  of 
pro  golfer  Tony  Lema  and  his 
wife  in  the  crash  of  a  chartered 
airplane  on  a  golf  course  near 
Lansing,  Ill. 

Favoino  left  the  Sun-Times  to 
publish  a  neighborhood  new.s- 
paper,  the  Chicago  Town  News. 
Recently  he  had  been  with  a 
public  relations  agency.  He  re¬ 
joined  the  Sun-Times  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  July 
24. 


Memorial 

Washington 
A  journalism  prize  has  been 
.set  up  in  memory  of  Robert 
Worth  Bingham,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  newsman  who  died  July 
12  in  an  auto  accident  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island.  The  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  Award,  as  it  will  be  known, 
will  be  a  substantial  cash  prize 
given  annually  to  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  reporter  or  report¬ 
ing  team  for  a  story  or  stories 
striking  at  the  “atmosphere  of 
easy  tolerance”  (a  phrase  Bing¬ 
ham  once  used  in  a  story) 
among  lawmakers,  government 
officials  and  other  journalists  in 
the  Nation’s  Capitol. 


es,  and  writing  NeH^  omers  H  illi  AP 
pplemental  press 

Detroit 

aduate  of  DePauw  Two  new  news  staffers  have 
lo  attended  gradu-  joined  the  Associated  Press  bu- 
)hio  State  Univer-  reau  in  Detroit.  They  are  Garry 
for  the  Cleveland  John  Mees,  22,  a  graduate  of 
ditor  of  a  Grey-  Michigan  State  University,  and 
lational  magazine,  Laura  Champagne,  20,  who  at- 
editor  of  a  Me-  tended  Madonna  College  in 
siness  publication.  Livenia. 
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Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Is  your  color 
linage  something  to  boast  about?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity,  or  repro  excellence? 

If  Increased  color  linage  is  part  of 
your  newspaper’s  success  story,  or  if  you  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  color  ...  the  place  to  tell 
newspaper  and  advertising  people  with  a 
real  interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  advertising  pages  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 
Published  October  1,1966 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  15 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  22 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $655;  half-page,  $380;  quarter- 
page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  one-sixteenth  page, 
$83.  AAAA  standard  colors,  $148  extra  per  page.  One 
page,  four-color  process:  $1,099.  Two-page  spread: 
$1,904.  Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 


Reserve  your  space  today! 
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"Layout  has  become  an  art  !n  Britain" 


By  Tony  Brenna 


America  seemed  one  heck  of 
a  long  way  away.  Wheezing, 
John  Gold  would 
make  his  daily 
journey  down 
Fleet  Street 
past  the  offices 
of  numerous 
newspaper  ri¬ 
vals.  At  the  time 
he  was  suffering 
from  asthma ; 
the  London 
weather  of 
March,  1952,  was  not  helping 
him.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  Evening  News  had  ended  his 
“outside”  life  as  a  reporter  and 
promoted  him  to  an  “inside” 
editing  slot. 

The  editorial  department  was 
hot  and  full  of  tension  as  Gold 
worked  on  copy  and  “splash 
headlines”  for  the  rapidly- 
changing  pages  of  the  world’s 
largest-selling  evening  newspa¬ 
per.  His  health  became  affected. 
Gold  was  a  valuable  editorial 
man  and  management  decided 
that  three  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  plus  some  financial  aid  to 
make  a  “voyage  of  recovery,” 
would  put  a  promising  journal¬ 
ist  back  on  his  feet. 

“That’s  how  I  first  set  foot 
on  American  soil,”  Gold  recalled 
this  week  during  an  interview 
with  E&P  in  his  New  York  City 
office  high  above  Rockefeller 
Plaza  in  the  Associated  Press 
building.  “I  first  landed  in  Los 
Angeles,  then  traveled  exten¬ 
sively.  I  was  so  intrigued  by  the 
U.S.  that  on  return  to  London, 

I  soon  decided  to  come  back  to 
the  States.  I  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  Christian  Scientist  and 
had  connections  with  the  Moni¬ 
tor  where  there  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  job.  On  the  strength 
of  this  I  resigned  from  the 
News,  came  to  New  York  and 
checked  in  at  the  YMCA.  That 
job  did  not  materialize.  .  .  .  For 
the  time  being,  I  was  stuck.” 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
Gold  thought  back  and  said  with 
a  smile:  “Then  followed  a  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  I  became  the 
avid  job-hunter.  I  made  more 
than  150  applications.  Com¬ 
pared  to  England,  it  seemed 
that  Americans  were  very  polite 
in  dealing  with  applicants;  I’ve 
never  had  so  many  interviews — 
perhaps  they  were  frightened  of 
turning  away  Shakespeare,  or 
something — but,  it  didn’t  do  me 
any  good,  most  times  I  was  left 


dangling.  It  turned  out  that  the 
New  York  Post  was  the  only 
paper  willing  to  give  me  a 
chance.  I  worked  there  for  a 
brief  time  before  landing  a  job 
on  the  Australian  desk  of  Reu¬ 
ters.  Some  two  years  later  I 
applied  back  to  London,  to  my 
old  paper — the  Evening  News — 
for  a  job.  They  hired  me  as  New 
York  correspondent.” 

This  casually  expressed  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  has  taken  John 
Gold — via  the  unusual  route  of 
a  New  York  assignment — to  the 
top  in  British  journalism.  Now, 
nearly  14  years  after  arriving 
here,  he’s  returning  to  London. 
There,  he  will  assume  the  num¬ 
ber  two  editorial  spot  on  the 
Evening  News,  that  of  deputy 
editor. 

Editorship  Soon? 

And,  according  to  reports 
published  in  Britain,  he  will  be 
named  editor  before  the  year  is 
out.  Gold,  however,  refused  to 
comment  on  the  latter  fact,  but 
admitted,  “there’s  plenty  of  po¬ 
tential  in  the  position  I’m  going 
to  .  .  .” 

Rather  than  talk  of  the  future 
and  what  it  promises  for  him, 
the  grey-haired  41-year-old  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondent  spoke  warmly 
about  years  spent  in  New  York, 
about  many  U.S.  cities  visited 
on  assignment,  of  a  wide-rang¬ 
ing  form  of  journalism  which 
has  resulted  in  his  byline  over 
impressively  varied  stories  about 
this  country  published  in  Brit¬ 
ain. 

The  scope  of  a  New  York  as¬ 
signment  for  a  foreign  journal¬ 
ist  was  convincingly  underlined 
by  the  books  of  clippings  on 
(lold’s  desk.  Material  he  had 
filed  in  12  years  here  reflected 
the  interest  the  British  have  in 
every  facet  of  American  life. 
In  colorful,  objective  style  Gold’s 
feature,  news  and  diary  mate¬ 
rial  conveyed  the  U.S.  scene  in 
addition  to  protecting  the  Lon¬ 
don  paper  on  N.Y.  newsbreaks. 

Gold  has  a  great  respect  for 
American  journalism;  in  fact 
there  is  a  trace  of  envy  in  his 
remarks  when  he  compares  the 
relative  standing  of  newsmen  in 
both  countries.  But  like  most 
British  journalists  working  here, 
he  still  leans  more  to  the  “lively 
Fleet  Street  approach  to  news;” 
the  spicy  appeal  and  readability 
which  sustains  mass  circulation 
for  newspapers  which  can  cover 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  tiny 
but  densely-populated  island. 

“I  think  the  press  in  Britain 


and  America  could  learn  a  lot 
from  each  other,”  he  points  out. 
“The  British  press  is  usually 
much  better  written  and  edited.” 
And  then  on  to  a  point  with 
which  few  American  newsmen 
will  agree:  “Layout  has  become 
an  art  in  Britain;  it  is  virtually 
ignored  in  America.”  (Gold  dis¬ 
played  copies  of  the  London 
News,  a  paper  which  uses  a 
wide  assortment  of  type  faces, 
short  snappy  news  items ;  all  the 
tricks  in  the  typographer’s  book 
to  produce  vibrant  -  looking 
.standard  pages  which  in  most 
respects  run  contrary  to  U.S. 
presentation  patterns). 

“Sometimes  people  familiar 
with  the  press  of  both  countries 
will  say  that  the  U.S.  press, 
even  the  popular  press  (he  cited 
the  New  York  News  and  the 
Post),  is  much  more  authorita¬ 
tive  than  Fleet  Street.  If  this  is 
occasionally  true,  I  think  much 
of  the  fault  lies  with  the  British 
attitude  to  the  press  rather  than 
with  Fleet  Street  itself. 

“The  right  of  the  press  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  is  much  better 
defined  in  America  than  in  Brit¬ 
ain  .  .  .  the  position  of  the  press 


in  the  U.S.  society  is  established 
by  the  Constitution;  its  secure 
foundation  produces  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Additionally,  British  news¬ 
men  figuratively-speaking  enter 
by  the  ‘tradesman’s  entrance’ 
while  most  American  journalists 
have  a  position  of  dignity  and 
respect  in  their  communities. 

“The  British  press  enjoys  no 
.such  clearly  defined  status.  And 
many  of  the  watchdog  functions 
of  the  press  in  America  are  the 
province  of  parliament  in  Brit¬ 
ain. 

‘Iiiueniln  or  Frivolity' 

“Unlike  Americans,  who  court 
publicity,  the  average  Briton  is 
still  shy  of  seeing  his  name  in 
print.  The  British  courts  em¬ 
phasize  the  rights  of  privacy 
and  the  British  press  is  hedged 
around  by  frustrating  libel  laws. 
Often  the  newspapers  cannot 
print  the  information  they  pos¬ 
sess  for  fear  of  legal  conse¬ 
quences.  Inevitably  some  resort 
to  inuendo  or  frivolity.” 

Gold’s  remarks  suggest  that 
competition  between  British 
newspapers  is  far  more  intense 
than  between  competing  Ameri- 
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can  i)ublications  but  he  notes  Speaking  of  teleprinters,  (5old 
that  a  true  comparison  in  this  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how 
respect  is  difficult  because  of  the  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea 
national  distribution  which  is  of  bringing  the  ticker  into  his 
geographically  possible  in  Eng-  home,  the  correspondent  of  the 
land.  rival  London  evening  paper  in 

Fleet  Street  competition,  he  New  York  found  himself  on  the 
says  with  a  chuckle,  extends  bad  end  of  a  number  of  Evening 
right  across  the  Atlantic.  “Here  News  scoops, 
in  New  York  now  are  the  bu-  “At  first  he  couldn’t  figure  it,” 
reaus  of  all  the  major  London  said  Gold.  “Then  truth  dawned, 
papers.  And  believe  me  that  tele-  Apparently,  next  morning  in  the 
phone  line  from  England  to-  office  the  wire  to  London  got  hot 
gather  with  our  teleprinter  cir-  as  the  rival  reporter  argued 
cuits  can  stutter  out  some  sharp  with  his  editor  for  permission 
invective  if  a  rival  here  gets  a  to  lay  on  personal  printer  serv- 
‘beat’  on  you  .  .”  at  home.  Permission  was 

The  life  of  a’ London  evening  granted.  Then  came  his  next 
newspaper’s  New  York  corre-  Problem,  the  neighbors  com- 
spondent  can  be  arduous,  espe-  ^teut  the  background 

c^lly  when  you  take  into  ac-  dicker  chatter  coming  from  his 
count  the  time  differences  be-  fPartment.  He  finally  resorted 
tween  the  two  countries.  Gold  putting  a  blanket  over  the 
gets  into  the  News  office  which  machine  It  caught  fire  .  .  he 
L  shares  with  the  London  Pa%  eventnally  moved  to  another 
Mail-both  are  products  of  As-  apartment  where  the  machine 
sociated  Newspapers  Ltd.-at  could  be  used  without  producing 

about  10:30  a.m.  “The  worst  - 

part  of  it  is  the  massive  amount 
of  reading  material  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  one  has  to  wade 
through.  Then  there’s  AP  and 
UP  wires  to  scrutinize,  the  New 
York  press  to  read,  and  Lon¬ 
don’s  ‘specially-requested’  stories 
to  write.  Add  to  that  telephone 
calls,  press  conferences  and  ‘con¬ 
tact-keeping’  meetings  with  peo¬ 
ple  here,  and  you’ve  gotta  busy 
day  on  your  hands.” 

The  office  back  in  London,  it 
appeared,  via  AP,  UP  and 
Reuters  knows  exactly  what’s 
moving  on  the  news  front,  state¬ 
side.  But  they  want  their  own 
man’s  “on-the-spot”  coverage 
when  possible,  his  interpretive 
views  and  reports  on  a  situation 
or  subject. 

Gold  leaves  the  Rockefeller 
Plaza  office  around  5:30  p.m. 
having  moved  any  material  like¬ 
ly  to  get  display  in  London.  But 
back  in  his  East  Side  apart¬ 
ment,  there’s  no  escape  from  the 
news  vigil.  There,  he  has  an  AP 
ticker  installed,  plus  a  teleprint¬ 
er  to  London,  “which  during  the 
12  years  here.  I’ve  become  very 
expert  in  using.” 

He  watches  the  news  breaks 
as  reported  by  the  wire  service 
and,  if  necessary  follows-up 
from  home  with  phone  calls  to 
‘stringers’  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  or  to  contacts  in  key 
places.  Then,  another  source  is  Colt 

radio  and  tv  which  he  tapes  as  Permagri 

news  programs  go  out.  If  ^ 

there’s  a  story  he’s  particularly  .899— p« 

interested  in,  you’ll  find  Gold 
tapping  happily  away  on  his  .8B5-Pei 

bedside-printer  to  London  (i6Ga 

around  2  a.m.;  thereby  rounding  .765-Pe 

out  the  day  by  getting  the  latest  (ll  Pt.  Eiectr 

news  of  the  States  into  the  first 
editions  of  the  London  paper  as 

they  roll  about  6:30  a.m.  (their  - ,  ^ 

time).  Authorized  Di 
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an  uproar;  his  competitive  po¬ 
sition  was  restored!” 

Gold  says  that  among  the 
many  things  he’s  going  to  miss 
in  London  are  most  of  all  “ex¬ 
cellent  U.S.  telephone  service,” 
the  “wonderful  understanding 
industry  has  here  of  press 
needs,”  and  a  good  working  re¬ 
lationship  he  has  built  up  with 
the  New  York  Post.  “Quite  often 
they  call  me,”  he  says,  “when 
there’s  a  story  breaking  which 
they  know  will  interest  us.”  He 
speaks  highly  of  U.S.  public  re¬ 
lations.  “Many’s  the  time  I’ve 
had  a  $70,000-a-year  PR  direc¬ 
tor  out  of  bed  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  This  happened  not  so  long 
ago  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
which  pulled  out  all  the  stops  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
to  give  me  their  side  of  a  story 
London  wanted.”  Concluding 
this  point,  he  observes  dryly: 
“You  just  try  pulling  that  kind 
of  a  stunt  in  Britain.” 


Gold  leaves  for  Britain  this 
month.  He’s  looking  forward  to 
the  pace  and  intensities  of  Fleet 
Street  where,  “no  doubt,  for 
some  time  they  will  be  giving  me 
some  on-the-job  training  for  my 
new  position.”  With  him  will  be 
going  his  American  wife  and 
daughter,  and,  most  important¬ 
ly,  air-conditioning  equipment 
for  his  new  home  in  Britain. 
“That’s  one  of  the  things  that 
help’s  keep  asthma  away  ...  if 
you  remember,  that’s  where  I 
came  in  .  .  .” 

• 

Becker  in  Photo  Sales 

San  Francisco 
William  E.  Becker,  editor- 
writer-photographer  who  has 
been  in  public  relations  work 
recently,  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative  for  Wide 
World  Photos,  an  Associated 
Press  affiliate,  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  QUALITY  BASE  MATERIAL  THAT'S 
PERMANENTLY  GRIDDED  FOR  EASIER  LAYOUT  AND  ENDLESS  REUSE 


Spaulding  Permagrid^'^  Composite  Board 

■  Easy  to  read,  permanently  gridded  lay-up  guides  eliminate 
the  need  for  light  tables,  T-squares  and  angles. 

Color-Keyed  _  Lightweight  and  chip  resistant.  Micro-smooth  finish  can 

Permegnd ..  Avedabie  be  easily  cleaned  for  repeated  reuse, 

in  3  Basic  Heights  _  ..  .  ..  .  _.  .  . 

■  Unique  anti-warp  liner  prevents  warping.  Thickness  toler- 

.899— Permagrid  red  ance  is  controlled  to  ±.002". 


Color-Keyed 
Permagrid  is  Available 
in  3  Basic  Heights 
.899  — Permagrid  red 
(Scan-A-Graver) 

.8S5— Permagrid  green 
(16  Gauge  Plates) 

.765  — Permagrid  blue 
(1 1  Pt.  Electros  &  Shell  Casts) 


Permagrid  is  Value  Engineered  by  Spaulding  Fibre  Company 
for  quality,  convenience  and  greater  economy. 


Spaulding 


Authorized  Distributors  . 


J^B^VGraphic  Artt  Division 

Spaulding  Fibre  Company.  Inc.  /  Tonawanda.  New  York  /  716-692-2000 

Spauidmgt  Lid.  London  /  La  fibre  Vukanttde  Speutdmg.  Pans  /  Spauldirtg  Fibre  e(  Canada.  Lid,  Toronto 
TecAnrca/  Ae/vesenfar/ves  throughout  tho  Wor/tf 

Rich  &  McLean,  Inc.,  345  Carnegie  Ave.,  Kenilworth,  New  Jersey 
General  Plate  Makers  Supply  Inc.,  5441  N.  Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


New  home  of  fhe  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune. 


Gibb  McLaren 


Publisher  Named 
For  Perry  Paper 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

In  executive  changes  at  Perry 
Publications  Inc.,  Lawrence  S. 
Gibb,  who  has  been  advertising 
director  of  the  Delray  Beach 
Xews-Journal,  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Panama  City  News- 
Herald. 

He  succeeds  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  an 
executive  position  with  the 
Perry  organization  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  central  office  of  the 
new'spaper  organization. 

At  Delray,  Gibb  is  succeeded 
as  advertising  director  by  G.  W. 
(Bill)  McLaren,  who  for  three 
years  has  been  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  the  Palm  Beach 
Times,  also  Perry  newspapers. 

• 

Pillsbur>  .4ppoiiits 
J.  M.  McCarthy  for  PR 

Minneapolis 

Joseph  M.  McCarthy  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  consumer  product 
divisions  of  the  Pillsbury  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will  develop  and  im¬ 
plement  media  and  contact  pro- 
gn*ams  in  support  of  the  grocery 
product  and  refrigerated  food 
divisions. 

Before  joining  Pillsbury,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  a  public  relations 
associate  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Com¬ 
pany  in  Indianapolis  and  also 
was  an  advertising-public  rela¬ 
tions  consultant  to  clients  in  the 
Indianapolis  area.  Previously  he 
was  a  member  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  Mead  Johnson 
&  (Company,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
• 

Kitay  Now  a  ‘Veep’ 

In  PR  Company 

William  Kitay  has  been  named 
vicepresident  of  Howard  Chase 
Associates  Inc.,  public  relations 
consulting  firm.  He  is  in  charge 
of  consulting  and  creative  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Chase  organization. 
Author  of  several  books  in  the 
health  and  medical  field  and  a 
free-lance  magazine  article 
writer,  Kitay  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  newspapers  and 
United  Press  International.  He 
joined  Howard  Chase  Associates 
in  1964  after  10  years  in  the 
public  relations  field. 


^Thunk*  V  erses  Play 
Around  uith  Items 

CLBn'ELAND 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  running  a 
new  w’eekly  feature  by  a  staff 
member,  Paul  F.  Colebrook  Jr., 
that  “combines  humor  and  a 
thought,”  with  ideas  based  on 
news  and  filler  items  from  new's- 
papers. 

The  slug  on  the  verses,  which 
are  two  to  four  or  five  four-line 
stanzas,  is  “Thunk.”  Colebrook 
writes  the  ver.ses  for  the  PD’s 
“Better  Living”  magazine  which 
comes  out  Saturdays. 

A  recent  sample: 

NEWS  ITEM:  Morwenstow, 
England  (AP) — Figaro,  a  pedi¬ 
greed  bull,  charged  a  truck  on  a 
farm  near  here  recently.  In  the 
truck  were  devices  and  instru¬ 
ments  for  artificial  insemination 
of  COW’S.  Figaro  smashed  a  fence 
and  thundered  into  the  side  of 
the  truck,  toppling  it  over.  Then 
he  w’ent  back  to  his  pen. 

Hurrah  for  the  bull  in 
Morwenstow 

A  pedigreed  sire  named 
Figaro 

He  rests  now  content  in  his 
lonesome  pen 

The  farmer  can  fix  up  the 
fence  again. 

A  fence  is  a  fence  and  cows 
are  cows. 

They’re  all  within  what  his 
law’  allows 

Though  trucks  may  come  and 
trucks  may  go 

This  Figaro’s  no  gigolo. 

He  stakes  out  his  claim  and 
stands  his  ground. 

He  won’t  have  a  truck  like 
that  around. 

He  doesn’t  mind  his  scheduled 
dating 

But  he  draws  the  line  on 
auto-mating. 

• 

Maine  Man  Heads 
Typo  Conference 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Edward  Ainsworth  has  been 
elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
president  of  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Typographical 
Unions. 

The  group,  in  its  54th  annual 
convention  here  recently,  elected 
James  B.  White,  president  of  the 
Boston  Mailers  Union  No.  1  of 
the  ITU,  as  its  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Ainsworth  is  employed  at  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  Portland  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram. 

Significantly,  this  convention 
marked  the  first  time  the  news¬ 
paper  mailers,  as  conference 
members,  were  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  discussions  of  policy  and 
to  also  vote  on  officers  and  busi¬ 
ness  matters. 


Federated  Croup 
Papers  Occupy 
Enlarged  Plant 

Marion,  Ind. 

New  and  expanded  facilities 
of  the  Chronicle-Tribune  were 
showm  to  visiting  newspaper 
people  and  local  citizens  during 
a  week-long  “open  house”  in 
June. 

The  Chronicle-Tribune  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Leader-Trib¬ 
une,  afternoon  Marion  Chronicle 
and  Sunday  Chronicle-Tribune. 

“We  are  truly  proud  of  our 
plant,”  Publisher  Gardner  J. 
Thomas  said.  “The  plant  not 
only  is  attractive  to  the  eye  but 
each  department  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  more  efficient 
production  of  our  three  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  capacity  of  the  presses 
was  jumped  from  64  to  96  pages. 

Both  the  press  room  and  the 
composing  room  were  enlarged 

New  Plant  to  House 
Offset  Operations 

Taft,  Calif. 

George  M.  Dobry,  publisher  of 
the  Taft  Daily  Midway  Driller, 
will  convert  to  offset  printing  in 
a  new  plant.  He  has  appointed 
Ralph  Patey,  who  is  resigning 
as  Taft  Chamber  of  Commerce 
manager,  as  general  manager. 
Patey  previously  was  in  family 
newspaper  w’ork  at  Berlin,  Wis. 

Dobry  bought  the  50-year-old 
paper  four  years  ago.  The  new 
plant  at  Center  and  Eighth  Sts. 
will  include  a  three-unit  Goss 
Community  Press  and  other  off¬ 
set  equipment,  to  print  10,000 
12-page  papers  per  hour,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  present  3000  8-page 
papers  per  hour. 

«  *  « 

Sh AFTER,  Calif. 

Frank  Wisner,  publisher  of 
the  Shafter  Press  and  the 
Buttonwillow  Times,  has 
changed  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set  production,  with  both  week¬ 
lies  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Arvin  Tiller  Booster. 


and  mechanical  equipment  re¬ 
located  to  conform  to  a  pattern 
which  has  speeded  up  traffic 
flow. 

A  rapid-etch  engraving  plant 
is  part  of  the  new  facilities, 
along  W’ith  a  newly-equipped 
and  enlarged  photography  de¬ 
partment. 

Enlargement  of  the  plant 
made  it  possible  to  provide  con¬ 
siderably  more  area  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  news  room  and  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  advertising 
offices. 

The  general  office  area  has 
been  completely  redesigrned  and 
a  large  conference  room  added. 
The  bulk  of  the  partitions  are 
the  moveable  type,  with  panels 
in  bright  colors. 

The  entire  plant  has  been  air- 
conditioned  and  a  parking  lot 
was  provided  for  employes. 

Marion  newspapers  are  part 
of  Federated  Publications  Inc., 
which  also  publishes  newspapers 
in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Battle  Creek 
and  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Seminars  on  Offset 
Production  Planned 

CORDELE,  Ga. 

Participants  in  the  two-day 
workshop  on  newspaper  offset 
printing  procedures  at  the  Cor- 
dele  Dispatch  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  termed  the  short 
course  as  very  helpful  and  bene¬ 
ficial. 

Approximately  75  newspaper 
people  from  five  states  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  offset  pub¬ 
lication  or  are  anticipating  a 
conversion  in  the  near  future 
attended  the  seminar. 

Other  seminars  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  Dispatch  work¬ 
shop  was  used  as  a  “gruinea  pig” 
to  determine  how  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  each  of  the 
various  aspects  of  offset  print¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  it  was  learned 
that  in  some  phases  of  the  indus¬ 
try  two  hours  are  needed  to 
fully  demonstrate  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  certain  operation,  while 
on  others  an  hour  will  suffice. 
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syndicates 

Pete  Hamill  Still 
Punches  As  Writer 

Bv  Ray  Erwin 


A  high  school  dropout  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  newest  of  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists.  He  is  31- 
year-old  Pete  Hamill,  whose 
three-times-a-week  column,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  New  York  Post, 
now  appears  in  40  newspapers. 

Hamill,  who  thinks  of  his  role 
as  a  reporter  writh  comments  in¬ 
stead  of  a  columnist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  his  column  for  a  year. 

(irilicizcd  Editor 

He  started  with  the  New  York 
Post  in  1960  on  rewrite,  after 
he  had  written  a  letter  to  James 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  criticizing  a  book  Wech¬ 
sler  had  written.  Hamill  received 


Pete  Hamill 


a  call  to  come  in  and  try  out  for 
a  job. 

He  worked  there  until  1963, 
when  he  left  to  take  a  job  as 
European  correspondent  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
wrote  19  articles  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  before  he  rejoined  the  news¬ 
paper  two  and  one-half  years 
later. 

Hamill,  an  ex-boxer,  doesn’t 
pull  any  punches  in  his  stories 
accusing  our  forces  in  Viet  Nam 
of  turning  over  the  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  to  the  South  Vietna¬ 
mese  who,  according  to  his  ob¬ 
servations,  usually  kill  them. 
Nor  does  he  pull  punches  in  his 
candid  comments  on  Negro  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ments. 

NANA  Handles  Him 

Most  of  his  mail  comes  from 
college  students  and  housewives. 
His  column  seems  to  express  the 
viewpoint  of  younger  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  His  Viet  Nam  pieces 
draw  the  widest  response. 


The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  w’hich  syndicates 
the  column,  achieved  his  wide 
circulation  in  a  short  time  by 
sending  out  his  column,  which 
newspapers  could  use  for  one 
month  as  part  of  their  regular 
subscription  to  the  service.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  they  were 
given  a  choice  of  buying  Hamill 
as  a  regular  feature.  Forty  are 
reported  to  have  chosen  to  con¬ 
tinue  printing  his  column. 

Until  he  joined  the  Post,  he 
had  only  written  fiction  for  what 
he  says  turned  out  to  be  a  read¬ 
ership  consisting  of  only  him¬ 
self. 

As  a  close  friend  of  boxer  Jose 
Torres,  the  columnist  w’as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Torres  becoming 
a  newspaper  writer.  Hamill  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  very  frank  pro¬ 
file  of  Torres  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

*  «  * 

^Impromptu  ’ 

For  Weeklies 

A  weekly  newspaper  column 
that  has  won  awards  is  now  to 
be  distributed  nationally. 

The  column :  “Impromptu  . . 

The  columnist:  Bruce  Hen¬ 
derson. 

The  format:  Weekly. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Montgomery 
Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Bruce  Henderson’s  weekly 
column,  “Impromptu  ...,’’  is 
already  a  proven  success  in  the 
smaller  newspaper  field.  It  was 
one  of  the  award  winners 
among  all  columns  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  School 
of  Journalism.  In  addition,  it 
has  been  cited  nationally  in 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  column  is  quick  and 
alive  and  has  already  proven  to 
be  a  success  in  our  10  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers,’’  said  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Strasburg,  president  of 
the  Montgomery  Publishing  Co. 
“It  is  to  be  distributed  pri¬ 
marily  to  weeklies  and  small 
dailies.’’ 
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Bruce  Henderson 


Binace  Henderson’s  column  is 
widely  varied  to  attract  varied 
tastes.  The  “Impromptu  .  .  .’’ 
smorgasbord  touches  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  current  scene  from' 
the  Great  Society  to  Batman. ; 
*  *  * 

Alburn  Bureau 
Moves  to  Tucson 


The  offices  of  The  Album 
Bureau,  which  has  provided  an  j 
editorial  service  for  daily  and 


Leo  Sonderegger 


weekly  newspapers  since  its 
founding  in  1914,  ^  have  been  | 
moved  from  Minneapolis,  Minn., . 
to  Tucson,  Ariz.  According  to ' 
Leo  Sonderegger,  director  and 
editor  of  the  Bureau,  the  move  j 
will  occasion  no  change  in  op¬ 
erations. 

The  Album  Bureau’s  head¬ 
quarters  had  been  moved  to ! 
Minneapolis  from  Cleveland  a 
decade  ago  when  Sonderegger  i 
resigned  from  the  editorial  page  ; 
staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  i 
to  become  head  of  the  Bureau. 
He  reports  that  the  firm’s  ener¬ 
gies  “will,  as  in  the  past,  be  i 
concentrated  on  producing  an ! 
editorial  service  of  the  highest! 
integrity  and  professional  qual¬ 
ity.” 

The  new  address  of  The  Al¬ 
bum  Bureau  is:  Box  5745,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.  85703. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,New  York  17,N  Y 
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Art  Gates  Draws 
Housewife’s  Life 


The  laughs  and  tears  of  a 
young  housewife  are  depicted 
with  keen  humor  in  a  new  panel. 

The  cartoon:  “Nellie’s  Note¬ 
book.” 

The  cartoonist:  Art  Gates. 

The  format:  One-column  by 
four-inch  panel  six  days  a  week. 

The  release:  Sept.  .5. 

The  distributor:  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

For  17  years,  Art  Gates  sat 
quietly  drawing  cartoons  at 
home  in  close  touch  with  the 
amazing  world  of  women.  He 
observed  his  wife  as  she  con¬ 
tended  with  kids,  friends,  rela¬ 
tives  and  tradesmen,  and  as  she 
struggled  to  keep  the  household 
functioning  within  the  limits  of 
her  budget.  He  noted  her  many 
joys  and  woes — and  fondly  has 
set  them  down  in  “Nellie’s 
Notebook.” 

Kid  Cartooni^t 

Art  was  bom  (1918)  in 
Massachusetts  and  began  car¬ 
tooning  before  he  could  write. 
After  high  school  he  attended 
the  Scott  Carbee  School  of  Art 
in  Boston  and  the  Art  Students’ 
League  in  New  York.  He 
traveled  the  world  with  his 
sketchbook  in  hand  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  seaman.  With  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II,  he 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  con¬ 
tributed  cartoons  to  Yank, 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  other 
service  publications. 

After  the  war,  he  worked  for 
Collier's,  Boys’  Life  and  the 
New  Yorker  and  ghosted  news- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opporfunlfies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

T*  kMs  la  tM«k  witli  narkstlsi. 
aSvirtIthis,  saMMilnt  snS  srsablc 
art!  la  Aaitralla  mS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Carasr  Batt  k  CIMtII  SU.,  Ssrry  Hills, 
Sydaajr.  Aastralia 
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Art  Gates 

paper  features.  He  drew  the 
advertising  comic  strip,  “Mal¬ 
colm  the  Milkman.” 

Sers’ice  For  Weeklies 

In  1958,  Art  left  his  drawing 
board  to  travel  for  a  newspaper 
syndicate.  With  a  fresh  view- 


HIS  TEMPER  C(X)tS  OFF 
IN  AN  HOUR,  ID  JUDGE... 

I'M  A  BIT  DIFFERENT... 

I  CARRY  A  GRUDGE! 

I  J 

point,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  established  Gates  Features, 
a  cartoon  humor  service  which 
serves  more  than  200  non-daily 
newspapers. 

“Now  I  find  that  ‘Nellie’s 
Notebook’  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  project  I’ve  ever  tackled,” 
said  Art  with  a  grin.  “I  want 
Nellie  to  be  an  easily  identifiable 
human  being,  a  woman  men  as 
well  as  women  will  recognize. 
There’s  no  end  to  the  subject 
material  available.” 

Art  and  his  wife  have  two 
teenage  sons. 


syndicate 
O  eniences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Don  Maclean,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  laments: 
“In  these  troubled  days  the  main 
difficulty  with  being  a  newspa¬ 
perman  is  that  you  spend  so 
much  of  your  time  denying  it. 
You  see,  if  we  Washington  jour¬ 
nalists  stopped  to  chit-chat  with 
everybody  who  sought  our  ad¬ 
vice,  we’d  have  no  time  to  help 
Dean  Rusk,  Bob  McNamara, 
LBJ  and  others.” 


number  of  requests  from  read 
ers. 

Simmons  said  that  much  of 
what  Mrs.  Beck  had  to  say  is 
news  to  medical  people  who  are 
not  specialists  in  this  area.  He 
said  Mrs.  Beck  actually  was 
pioneering. 

Her  column  is  syndicated  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 


J 
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Hapless  Harry 
Finds  Mail 


Is  the  Same 


The  July  issue  of  Arizona 
Highways  magazine  carried  a 
six-page  illustrated  article  on 
“The  Wonderful  World  of  Bil 
Keane”.  The  author,  Blake 
Brophy,  writes  about  the  car¬ 
toonist  of  “The  Family  Circus” 
and  “Channel  Chuckles”  (Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate) : 

“Two  reasons  for  Bil  Keane’s 
popularity  stands  out  from  the 
letters  of  his  admirers.  One  is 
that  they  find  the  antics  of  his 
cartoon  family  a  pleasant  relief 
from  the  encroachments  of  a 
none-too-pleasant  world.  Keane 
is  happy  that  some,  perhaps 
many,  of  his  readers  find  refuge 
in  his  daily  reporting  of  his 
“other  family,”  but  that  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  reason  he 
created  it,  nor  why  he  continues 
drawing  it.  First  of  all,  Keane 
feels  there  simply  is  too  much 
concern  with  or  emphasis  on 
“so-called  problems,”  that  a  lot 
of  people  (some  are  paid  to  do  it 
in  the  same  newspapers  in  which 
his  cartoons  appear)  spend  too 
much  time  creating  monsters. 
Secondly,  Keane  was  born  an 
optimist,  meaning  that  he  has 
always  been  too  busy  working 
and  enjoying  his  work  to  believe 
that  the  world  outside  his  own 
is  as  bad  as  the  gloom-and- 
doomers  keep  saying  it.  He 
finds  the  world  good!” 

*  «  « 

Back  Copies  Out,  Paper 
Prints  Series  Again 

Chicago 

When  back  copies  of  six  arti¬ 
cles  on  minimal  brain  dysfunc¬ 
tion  in  children  were  exhausted 
by  public  demand  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reprinted  the  articles 
on  a  single  page  and  ran  the 
page  in  a  Sunday  edition. 

The  articles  were  written  by 
Joan  Beck,  who  does  a  thrice- 
weekly  “You  and  Your  Child 
Column.” 

Walter  Simmons,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  said  that  to  his  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  time  the  Tri^ 
une  had  felt  obliged  to  reprint 
in  the  newspaper  an  entire  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  because  of  the 


No  longer  is  hard  luck  con¬ 
tent  to  hound  “Hapless  Harry” 
in  the  comic  strips  alone.  Now, 
it’s  beginning  to  hound  him  in 
real  life,  too. 

On  Thursday  morning,  July 
21,  “Hapless  Harry’s”  creator, 
George  (Tately,  mailed  his  week¬ 
ly  package  of  drawings,  special 
delivery,  from  his  hometown 
postoffice  in  Upper  Saddle  River, 
N.J.,  to  his  syndicate’s  office  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  Ordinarily, 
his  material  should  have  arriv^ 
at  its  destination  by  Friday 
morning.  When  the  package  was 


still  not  delivered  by  Monday, 
July  25th,  the  syndicate  people 
became  concerned.  They  phoned 
Gately  and  told  him  so. 

Gately  checked  with  his  local 
postoffice.  After  all,  the  origi¬ 
nals  were  worth  approximately 
$1,000  to  him  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Sure  enough,  Gately  was  told, 
the  package  went  out  the  same 
day  it  was  dropped  off.  But 
where  was  it? 

After  going  through  the  red 
tape  of  formally  reporting  the 
loss  and  having  a  tracer  put  on 
it,  he  spent  the  night  producing 
an  alternate  set  of  drawings. 
The  next  morning,  red-eyed  and 
tired,  he  personally  delivered 
the  duplicates  to  the  syndicate. 

Hardly  had  Gately  cleared  the 
syndicate’s  door  when  the  errant 
shipment  arrived. 

(lately  finds  one  consolation  in 
this  experience — as  long  as  hard 
luck  continues  to  hound  “Hap¬ 
less  Harry,”  he’s  assured  of  the 
kind  of  inspiration  it  takes  to 
turn  out  a  laugh-a-day  comic 
strip. 
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PROMOTION 


A  Whirlwind  Week 
For  Teen-Age  ‘Queen’ 

By  Georfie  Wilt 

It’s  not  necessary  to  travel  •  Touring  Wayne  Township 
any  great  distance  to  get  a  first-  with  Mayor  Edward  Sisco, 
hand  view  of  newspaper  public  •  Luncheon  at  administrative 
relations  in  action.  It  doesn’t  headquarters  of  American  Cy- 
even  require  a  big  daily  news-  anamid  Company,  Wayne  Town- 
paper  with  an  equally  big  budg-  ship’s  leading  industry, 
et  to  show  how  a  local  news-  •  Officially  opening  the  new 
paper  can  put  its  best  forward  Anthony  Wayne  Drive-In  Thea- 
in  its  own  community.  tre,  reputed  to  be  the  largest 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  loaded  in  the  state, 
the  family  in  the  car,  put  the  •  Appearance  at  Palisades 
top  down  to  cool  off  on  a  hot  Amusement  Park,  sponsors  of 
summer  evening  and  took  off  the  Miss  American  Teen-Ager 
for  the  Wayne  Township  (N.J.)  competition  where  she  was 
Firemen’s  Fair  at  a  local  shop-  crowned  as  the  nation’s  top 
ping  center,  a  half-mile  from  teen-ager  in  a  nation-wide  corn- 
home.  petition  with  many  of  the  en- 

In  addition  to  the  usual  mid-  trants  sponsored  by  their  neigh¬ 
way  of  rides  and  amusements,  borhood  newspapers.  Miss  Bass 
we  found  an  exhibit  area,  where  appeared  with  members  of  the 
local  businessmen  supported  New  York  Yankees  baseball 
their  fire  department  with  team. 

booths  demonstrating  products  •  Appearance  on  the  Fair 
and  services.  And  one  of  the  stage  with  Sgt.  Barry  Sadler, 
booths  was  secured  by  the  local  author  of  the  “Ballad  of  the 
weekly  newspaper,  of  course.  Green  Berets  ” 

Matzner  Publications,  publish- 
ers  of  the  twice-weekly  Wayne 

(N..I.)  Eagle,  as  well  as  several  ^urse  by  the  Army  Recuiting 
other  area  local  newspapers,  had  6*^ice. 

arranged  for  the  appearance  of  •  Reception  by  Wayne  Town- 
Lynell  Bass,  Miss  American  ship  Fire  Department  at  the 
Teen-Ager,  to  grace  their  booth  closing  of  the  fair, 
at  the  week-long  festivities.  During  her  stay  in  Wayne, 

The  attractive  18-year-old  ac-  Matzner  newspapers  arranged 
tress,  model  and  beauty  queen  accommodations  at  the  com- 
sat  primly  perched  on  a  throne  munities  new  Holiday  Inn,  and 
in  the  newspapers’  booth  at  the  provided  her  with  a  Dodge 
fair,  greeting  guests  and  sign-  Charger,  official  car  of  the  Miss 
ing  autographs  for  Fair  visitors,  American  Teen-Ager  pageant, 
and  beaming  good  will  for  the  through  a  local  Dodge  dealer, 
local  newspapers. 

Lynell  and  her  father,  Wil-  Complicaiions  Averted 

mer  Bass,  were  flown  to  New  Some  quick  thinking  on  the 
Jersey  from  their  Virginia  part  of  the  local  newspaper 
Beach  home,  and  were  greeted  people  provided  additional  news 
at  Newark  Airport  by  the  news-  stories,  and  reassured  the  visit- 
papers’  director  of  community  ing  teen-age  celebrity  on  the 
relations,  John  L.  “Nick”  Nico-  power  of  the  press. 

The  nationwide  airline  strike 
Not  content  with  limiting  her  presented  a  dilemma  in  getting 
visit  to  the  firemen’s  fair,  the  Lynell  and  her  father  back  to 
local  newspaper  people  arranged  her  home  town  of  Virginia 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  for  Beach,  Va.  for  a  special  appear- 
the  attractive  teenager — all  of  ance  for  a  local  charity  on  the 
them  designed  to  show  the  final  night  of  the  appearance  in 
newspaper’s  intimate  relation-  Wayne. 

ship  with  the  community  it  Mr.  Nicolosi  got  together 
served.  with  Milt  Neil,  a  local  restau- 

During  her  week-long  itiner-  rateur  and  local  private  pilot, 
ary,  newspaper  people  kept  the  to  fly  the  young  ‘queen’  and  her 
young  lady  on  the  go,  with  a  father  back  home  in  time  for 
breath-taking,  whirlwind  chain  her  next  appearance  in  his  twin¬ 
er  activities.  During  the  week  engine  plane, 
she  participated  in  the  follow-  All  in  all,  the  week  in  New 
mg  mad  routine,  on  behalf  of  Jersey  provided  the  Bass’  with 
the  sponsoring  newspapers:  the  feeling  that  ‘northern  hos- 

•  Cutting  the  ribbon  marking  pitality’  is  something  to  be 
the  Fair  opening.  reckoned  with. 
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While  at  the  fair,  and  in  other 
appearances.  Miss  Bass  told  the 
story  of  Matzner  Suburban 
Newspapers,  and  distributed 
thousands  of  autographed  copies 
of  a  special  edition. 

Commenting  on  the  value  of 
presenting  Miss  Bass,  Harold 
Matzner,  associate  publisher 
said:  “The  warm  manner  with 
which  our  community  greeted 
Lynell  and  her  father  reflected 
the  success  of  the  promotion. 
We’re  sure  that  her  identifica¬ 
tion  with  our  newspapt'rs  will 
linger  for  quite  some  time,  and 
we  hope  that  the  week  she 
spent  with  us  will  help  people 
realize  that  we’re  here  to  serve 
them  as  best  we  can  with  the 
news,  advertising  messages,  and 
in  bettering  the  community  — 
through  promotion.” 

*  •  * 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS— An 
imitation  leather  folder  full  of 
traveler’s  checks  is  the  format 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
promotion  piece  for  a  “Pre- 
Autumn  Resort  and  Travel 
Guide”  to  be  published  August 
14.  Nine  pages  of  the  bogus 
checks,  printed  in  purple  and 
black,  are  stapled  into  the  fold¬ 
er,  carrying  complete  copy  and 
information  on  the  issues. 

•  *  * 

WORKSHOP  —  The  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  conducted  a 
journalism  workshop  for  22  area 
correspondents  last  month,  with 
a  get-together  coffee  hour,  tour 
of  the  newspaper’s  plant  and 
facilities,  luncheon,  and  work¬ 
shop.  The  correspondents  were 
instructed  on  news  writing 
styles  and  formats  for  three  new 
editions  now  being  published. 
The  group  took  home  with  them 
items  including  how  to  write  for 
printing,  plus  public  relations 
and  educational  material  from 
the  newspapers’  Community 
Services  Department.  The  work¬ 
shop  was  conducted  by  Lawrence 
Marthey,  area  editor,  assisted 
by  managing  editor  Don  Weis, 
Copley  editorial  consultant  Chaf¬ 
fin  Wallace,  and  W.  P.  Bums, 
director  of  Community  Services. 
«  *  « 

$l-MILLION  —  “Happen  to 
have  $l-million  on  you?”  asks  a 
New  York  Times  promotion 
folder.  Copy  inside  replies: 
“Lots  of  people  do,  it  seems,  or 
can  get  it  handily.  And  a  good 
way  to  reach  these  nice-to-know 
people  is  through  the  New  York 
Times.” 

The  folder  reprints  a  single 
column  advertisement  published 
in  the  Times  by  Percy  Brower, 
Newman  and  Frayne,  Inc.,  and 
a  testimonial  letter  from  Mr. 
Frayne,  telling  of  28  respond¬ 
ents  to  an  ad  asking  for  replies 
from  people  with  $l-to-3-million 
in  cash  to  invest  in  real  estate. 
A  mo.st  unusual  result  story. 


EZRA  L.  DOLAN,  Parade's  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  syndicated 
Sunday  magazine.  He  joined 
Parade  in  1945  and  is  responsible 
for  its  publicity,  public  relations, 
editorial  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  with  75  distributing  news¬ 
papers.  He  started  his  business 
career  with  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company  in  sales  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work. 


Publisher  Receives 
Citation  for  Service 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Henry  Jameson,  publisher  of 
the  Abilene  (Kans.)  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
first  distinguished  service  award 
presented  by  the  Kansas  State 
University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Leroy  Towns,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  presented  Jameson  with 
the  award  at  a  recent  K-State 
journalism  convocation.  Jame¬ 
son  told  how  his  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  the  investigation  that  led 
to  the  award. 

The  certificate  reads,  “for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  of  social 
welfare  in  Dickinson  County 
which  prompted  a  state-wide  in¬ 
vestigation  and  brought  national 
recognition  to  the  profession  of 
journalism  and  to  his  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

Hull  Family  Sells 
Wisconsin  Weekly 

The  sale  of  the  Black  River 
Falls  (Wis.)  Banner  Journal 
has  been  announced  by  the  own¬ 
er,  Perry  Hull.  The  Banner 
Journal  has  been  in  the  Hull 
family  for  over  50  years.  The 
previous  publisher.  Merlin  Hull, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
many  years. 

The  purchaser  is  a  group  from 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  headed  by 
Charles  R.  Dickoff,  president  of 
Radio  Station  WEAQ.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  paper  is  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  negotiated  by  Hamilton- 
Landis  &  Associates,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


SETTLE;  Two  high  school  kids  in  love.  Patfie  had  been  teasing 
Ralph  that  he  was  just  talcing  her  for  granted.  She  said  she  wished 
he  would  court  her  more  flamboyantly.  He  did  by  renting  the  above 
billboard  as  a  surprise.  She  was  surprised  —  and  particularly 
embarrassed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rising  Young  Talent 
Of  a  New  Generation 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


This  is  another  in  an  intermittent  series  on  young  photographers 
who  are  bringing  an  exciting  look  to  news  photography . 

The  six  photographs  on  the.se  two  pages  were  taken  by  Gary 
Settle,  29-year-old  staffer  on  the  W ilmington  (Del.)  News-Jorim- 


A  thinking  and  seeing  news  photographer,  Gary  is  also  a  pro¬ 
vocative  one  as  witness  by  this  conclusion  he  tossed  out  to  us: 
“The  hardest  thing  to  make  is  a  good,  story-telling  SINGLE 
picture.” 

He  makes  this  sweeping  statement  after  seven  years  with  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital  Journal  where  he  produced  photos  and 
worked  on  layouts  for  more  than  500  picture  pages  before  coming 
to  the  News-Journal  in  February  of  this  year. 

Gary  points  out  that  with  single  pictures  or  picture  layouts, 
the  main  goal  is  still  the  same  —  to  make  each  picture  visually 
informative.  “The  fact  that  four  new  officers  were  elected  to  the 
Optimist  Club  is  a  FACT  worth  a  story,”  he  goes  on.  “It  is  not 
an  action  or  emotion  w'orth  a  PICTURE.  Not  that  pictures  are 
so  valuable,  but  they  take  up  space,  which  is. 

“Without  having  to  spend  time  on  these  Optimist-type  non¬ 
pictures,  there  are  still  plenty  of  story-telling,  visually-interesting 
picture  situations  to  a  news  photography  busy.  And  these  are 
what  the  majority  of  readers  want  to  see. 

“Newspapers  are  not  published  for  the  purpose  of  filling  scrap¬ 
books  of  new  officers  of  Optimist  or  any  other  club.  Newspapers 
are  printed  to  make  money  for  the  publisher.  To  do  that,  they 
must  contain  attractive  and  informative  stories  and  pictures." 

Gary  claims  the  news  photographer  has  “to  get  out  of  the 
office”  whether  there  is  a  particular  picture  assignment  to  shoot 
or  not  outside.  “You  have  to  be  on  the  street  and  ready  to  go 
into  action  when  you  come  across  a  spot  feature  situation —  a 
water  puddle  in  the  water  commissioner’s  parking  space;  a  robed 
monk  riding  a  skateboard;  a  squashed  football  in  the  street  on 
the  last  day  of  the  football  sea.son. 

“Spot  features  such  as  these  occur  everywhere,  always  un¬ 
expectedly.  The  three  I  just  mentioned,  I  stumbled  on.  The  water 
puddle  shot  won  the  Missouri-Kansas  AP  sweepstakes  in  1965. 

“I’ll  take  a  picture  idea  anywhere  I  can  find  it.  Occasional  in¬ 
somnia  has  turned  up  some  midnight  daydreams  that  later  turned 
into  print.  And  a  wifely  notion  this  past  October  ended  up  in  a 
color  cover  and  center  spread  Halloween  feature  for  “Midway,” 
the  Capital-Journal  Sunday  magazine. 

“I’ve  learned  never  to  ignore  my  wife  when  .she  says,  ‘Hey,  I 
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;TTLE:  I  climbed  a  fire  escape  to  show  the  death  trail  of  a  dying 
|uor  store  bandit  shot  during  a  holdup.  Ho  ran  around  the  corner 
in  the  background  before  he  finally  collapsed. 


SETTLE:  While  photographing  a  grade  school's  physical  fitness 
program,  I  noticed  the  trouble  some  girls  had  seeing  during  push¬ 
ups.  Lighting — two  bounced  strobes. 


mi 

COMIKKIEI 


SETTLE:  While  shoofing  a  "Midway"  story  on  hobbies  of  monks 
at  their  monastery,  I  spotted  two  beat-up  skateboards  in  one  corner 
of  the  abbey.  I  asked  the  monk  who  used  them  if  he  would  demon¬ 
strate  how.  He  didn't  hesitate  a  minute. 


know  what  would  make  a  neat  picture!’  Strange  as  it  sounds, 
more  than  one  idea  for  a  successful  picture  has  come  across  the 
dinner  table  from  Patti.” 

In  Gary  Settle’s  world  of  news  photography,  there  is  this 
cardinal  rule:  “A  news  photographer  must  always  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  the  unique  compositions  of  human  emotions  that  give 
the  readers  something  extra  for  their  dime.” 

He  claims  that  more  important  than  a  flexibility  of  equipment 
is  a  flexibility  of  attitude.  “Many  times  in  the  middle  of  an 
assignment,”  he  explains,  “I’ll  see  something  or  feel  a  mood 
that  suddenly  turns  me  on.  I  can  almost  hear  a  click  and  it’s 
like  being  a  hunter  who  suddenly  found  a  tiger  in  his  sights. 
You  know  what  you’re  after;  you  know  exactly  how  to  shoot  it. 

“It’s  an  exciting  feeling.  You’re  catching  a  glimpse  of  another 
person’s  emotion  or  of  a  mystic  mood.  And  you’re  getting  it 
down  to  pass  along  to  other  people.” 

To  Gary,  news  photography  is  a  magic  carpet  and  a  passport 
that  lets  him  see  many  people  in  situations  that  most  people 
never  experience.  To  him  news  photography  is  an  education  in 
anthropology  and  sociology. 

He  explains  it  this  way:  “Arriving  at  a  picture  assignment 
can  be  like  stepping  into  the  middle  of  Act  III,  Scene  II,  of  a 
melodrama  or  comedy.  The  necessity  of  going  to  a  news  scene 
often  admits  the  photographer  to  the  climatic  episode  of  an 
emotion  or  physical  tragedy  —  or  a  joyous  triumph. 

“And  the  photographer  sees  it,  quickly  studies  his  latest  lesson 
in  sociology,  tries  to  single  out  the  significant  characters  and 
photograph  the  most  meaningful  representations  of  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

“Every  day  there  is  .something  new  to  learn  and  something 
new  to  pass  along  in  a  picture.” 

Gary’s  learning  started  when  he  became  a  part-time  photog¬ 
rapher  on  his  hometown  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News.  After  five 
years  there,  he  came  to  the  Capital  Journal  in  the  summer  of 
1958  and  remained  there  (with  a  couple  of  semesters  out  to 
finish  a  BA  in  Journalism)  until  he  moved  to  the  New.s-Journal. 

In  1963,  Gary  was  named  assistant  director  of  photography 
under  Rich  Clarkson.  In  1965,  he  won  the  sweepstakes  award  in 
the  annual  Kansas-Missouri  AP  contest,  a  prize  Clarkson  had 
taken  six  years  in  a  row. 

Now  part  of  an  excellent  young  staff  of  news  photographers 
at  the  News-Journal,  Gary  claims  he’s  still  learning.  He  leaves 
this  parting  shot  for  his  fellow-news  photographers  to  ponder: 

“Everyone  should  spend  a  day  with  Benedictine  monks  in 
their  monastery.  Or  a  Sunday  morning  in  a  Negro  church.  Or 
an  hour  in  the  county  jail.  Or  five  minutes  with  a  boy  blowing 
dandelion  puffs.  That’s  what  newspeople  are  for —  to  remind 
John  Doe  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  like.  And  a  photograph 
is  the  most  vivid  reminder.” 


An  easy  place  fo  show  the  discomforts  of  a  blizzard  upon 
-when  school's  out  in  the  afternoon.  I  shot  this  in  comfort 
with  a  300mm  lens  from  a  window. 


SETTLE:  While  walking  past  City  Hall  on  another  assignment  at 
5:30  p.m.,  this  scene  struck  me  as  funny.  The  picture  later  struck  a 
contest  judge  funny  and  it  won  the  Missouri-Kansas  AP  Sweepstakes 
in  1965. 
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Air  Editorialists 
Hear  Much  Advice 


By  ^'illiani  E.  Adamn 

Radio  and  television  edito¬ 
rialists  attending  the  1966  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcast  Editorial  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York,  July  28- 
30,  heard  their  work  both 
praised  and  downgraded,  and 
found  themselves  urged  to 
branch  out  into  wider  areas  yet 
asked  to  improve  on  techniques 
and  content  within  their  pres¬ 
ent  range  of  activity. 

The  differing  viewpoints 
emerged  in  addresses  by  six 
speakers  outside  the  field  and  a 
similar  number  of  seminar  par¬ 
ticipants  among  both  editorial¬ 
ists  and  professionals  in  other 
areas  of  broadcasting. 

The  conference  touched  all 
bases  in  the  broadcast  editorial 
field,  from  a  debate  on  the 
“fairness  doctrine”  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  to  playback  of 
individual  editorials  in  a  cri¬ 
tique  session. 

Robert  Price,  Deputy  Mayor 
of  New  York,  urged  air  edito¬ 
rialists  to  make  their  presenta¬ 
tions  more  exciting,  declaring 
they  should  “come  on  like 
‘gangbusters’.” 

Should  Call  for  Action 

He  advocated  30  or  45  seconds 
as  optimum  length  of  editorials 
and  said  they  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  up  to  70  times  with  a  call 
for  action — “either  write  a  let¬ 
ter  or  vote  for  or  against  some¬ 
body.” 

He  predicted  that  “in  10 
years,  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
torials  will  make  printed  edi¬ 
torials  look  silly.” 

Howard  Mandel,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  research.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  re¬ 
vealed  that  sun’eys  among  sta¬ 
tion  executives  demonstrated 
that  legal  requirements,  such  as 
the  FCC  fairness  doctrine,  were 
factors  which  inhibited  edito¬ 
rializing. 

Case  histories  of  successful 
editorial  campaigns  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Philip  Fine,  editorial 
director  of  KYW-TV,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Bill  Scott,  public  affairs 
director,  WMCA,  New  York; 
Gene  Fuson,  editorial  research 
director,  KOGO-TV,  San  Diego, 
and  Jim  Klash,  news  director, 
WDAS,  Philadelphia. 

Critiques  of  11  editorials, 
from  both  radio  and  television 
.stations,  were  led  by  Ralph 
Renick,  vice  president  for  news, 
WTVJ,  Miami,  who  pioneered 
tv  editorials  on  a  regular  basis 
in  1957,  and  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Krugman,  research  director. 


Marplan  Division,  Communica¬ 
tions  Affiliates  Inc.,  who  gave 
“an  advertising  man’s  view”  of 
editorial  techniques  and  con¬ 
tent. 

“Why  We  Editorialize”  was 
the  topic  for  three  station  vice- 
presidents.  Eldon  Campbell, 
WFBM,  Indianapolis,  stated  the 
editorial  program  of  his  stations 
brought  more  respect,  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  more  listeners 
and  viewers.  (E&P,  July  30.) 

‘Greater  Impact  Than  Ever’ 

Clark  B.  George,  WCBS-tv, 
New  York,  said  his  station’s  edi¬ 
torials  were  making  a  greater 
impact  than  ever  before,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  an  “ever-increasing 
response”  to  the  opinions  pre¬ 
sented. 

A.  Louis  Read,  WDSU,  New 
Orleans,  declared  local  stations 
are  most  effective  editorializ¬ 
ing  on  local  issues,  and  said  the 
single  ownership  of  the  city’s 
newspapers  in  1958  spurred 
WDSU  to  enter  the  editorial 
field.  He  concurred  with  Camp¬ 
bell  in  stating  “a  strong  edito¬ 
rial  policy  is  good  business,” 
and  in  listing  the  assets  of  a 
good  editoriali.st  as  “intelligence, 
common  sense,  perceptiveness, 
compassion,  objectivity,  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  a  sense 
of  humor.” 

Reuven  Frank,  vicepresident, 
NBC  news,  downgraded  the  im¬ 
pact  of  broadcast  editorials  in 
explaining  the  network’s  policy 
of  not  running  editorials  on  the 
five  television  and  six  radio  sta¬ 
tions  it  owns  because  “we  have 
not  yet  found  the  need.  We  see 
no  one  waiting  for  our  edito¬ 
rials;  no  problems  demanding 
that  we  speak  out;  no  conditions 
of  newspaper  editorial  monopoly 
.  .  .  compelling  us  to  offer  an 
alternative  voice.” 

‘Function  of  Licensee’ 

Frank  declared  that  editorial¬ 
izing  on  the  air  is  the  proper 
function  and  right  of  a  licensee, 
and  that  although  he  doesn’t  like 
formal  editorials,  he  does  “not 
question  the  good  some  cam¬ 
paigns  have  done.” 

Stating  that  tv  joumali.sts 
need  to  grow  out  of  their  “hu¬ 
mility  to  the  press”  and  that 
television  is  “no  longer  a  loss  of 
status  for  the  newsmen,”  Frank 
asserted  “tv  is  uniquely  able,  if 
willing,  to  show  how  sick  this 
planet  is.” 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School 


of  Journalism  assailed  the  “too 
dam  big  minority”  of  newspa¬ 
pers  which  “are  fat,  smug,  com¬ 
placent  and  reluctant  to  offend 
local  powers  that  be”  and 
praised  “vigorous  broadcasters” 
for  energetic  campaigns  in  be¬ 
half  of  good  government  and 
better  living. 

The  dean  cited  one  station, 
WJXT,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for 
an  expose  which  led,  after  three 
years,  to  the  indictment  of  three 
allegedly  corrupt  city  officials. 
According  to  Barrett,  WJXT 
acted  because  the  city  newspa¬ 
pers  were  “sleepy  and  timid” 
and,  according  to  the  news  di¬ 
rector  of  WJXT,  “were  simply 
not  doing  their  job  in  the  com¬ 
munity.”  WJXT  is  a  Wdshing- 
ton  Post  station. 

Broader  Scope  Urged 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  former 
president  of  CBS  News  who  is 
teaching  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  urged  editorialists  to 
branch  out  to  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  instead  of 
concentrating  on  local  issues. 

He  predicted  that  “whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  radio  and  tv 
are  going  to  determine  what 
kind  of  a  people  we  are,”  and 
that  “the  tv  and  radio  editor  of 
the  future  will  be  an  egghead.” 

Friendly  suggested  that  the 
networks  film  documentary  pro¬ 
grams  a  few  minutes  short  and 
invite  their  local  affiliates  to  use 
the  time  to  editorialize  on  the 
material  just  presented  to  the 
viewer. 

He  also  suggested  that  the 
networks  institute  a  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  news  briefing  sys¬ 
tem,  which  would  be  presented 
each  morning  to  all  affiliate  sta¬ 
tions  in  an  attempt  to  share  the 
extensive  news-gathering  and 
research  facilities  of  the  net¬ 
work. 

Wisest  Man  in  Town 

He  predicted  that  “television 
and  radio  will  destroy  bad  news¬ 
papers”  and  said  the  editorial 
and  Interpretative  journalist 
must  become  the  wi.se.st  man  in 
his  community. 

Friendly  recalled  that  the 
most  satisfying  work  he  had 
done  in  journalism  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  broadcasts  which 
made  people  angry,  programs 
which  “scared  me  the  night  be¬ 
fore  they  went  on  the  air.”  He 
specifically  mentioned  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  specials  and  “Harvest  of 
Shame.” 

He  disagreed  with  Deputy 
Mayor  Price’s  statement  that 
editorials  should  be  brief,  de¬ 
claring  there  were  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  could  not  be  solved 
in  that  time,  and  that  “the 
thought  of  doing  30  or  45  sec¬ 
ond  editorials  ...  I  find  to  be 
shocking.” 


Station  Hires  Reporter 
For  Investigative  Work 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Joe  H.  Sigler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  investigative  reporter  in 
the  News  and  Public  Affairs 
Department,  WJXT,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  station  here. 

Sigler  was  a  reporter  with  the 
Florida  Times  Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  His  news  career  began  in 
1953  when  he  was  a  reporter 
with  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News.  From  1961  to  1965  he 
covered  the  State  House  and 
Legislature  for  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


Reporters  Excluded 
During  Arraignment 

Duluth,  Minn. 

A  19-year-old  Minneapolis 
man  charged  with  attempted 
fir.st  degree  murder  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  and  beating  of  a  Duluth 
policeman  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  July  19  when  arraigned 
here  in  District  court  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  closed  to  the  press. 

The  defendant,  Roger  E.  Mar- 
holtz,  was  remanded  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  St.  Louis  County 
sheriff.  Judge  J.  K.  Underhill, 
who  presided,  ruled  in  favor  of 
a  motion  by  Public  Defender 
John  Durfee,  who  asked  that  all 
persons  not  directly  involved  in 
the  case  leave  the  courtroom. 

A  reporter  from  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  staff, 
and  a  television  station  repre¬ 
sentative  left  the  courtroom  and 
waited  in  the  corridor  during 
the  arraignment  at  the  r<*quest 
of  Judge  Underhill. 

Durfee  said  he  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  “in  the  best  interest  of 
everyone  concerned.”  When 
pre.ssed  for  details,  he  said, 
“We’ve  been  cautioned  not  to 
talk  about  this.  I’d  prefer  not 
to.”  He  said  Judge  Underhill 
had  cautioned  him  again.st  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  motion. 

• 

Hoe  Company  Reports 
$53  Million  Backlog 

R.  Palmer  Hollister,  president 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  reported  this 
week  that  the  company  had  a 
backlog  of  orders  amounting  to 
$53  million,  as  of  June  30.  A 
year  ago  the  backlog  was  about 
half  that  amount.  The  company 
manufactures  presses,  other 
printing  equipment  and  saw.s. 

In  nine  months  to  June  30, 
Hollister  said,  Hoe  had  record 
.sales  amounting  to  $22.4  million, 
as  compared  to  $17.9  million  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Net  income  after 
taxes  was  $951,000,  as  compared 
with  $727,000 — an  increa.se  of 
30%. 
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ABC-ANPA  Boards 
Hold  Informal  Talks 
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Chicago 

Alan  T.  Walcott,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
this  week  characterized  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  between  Bureau  direc¬ 
tors  and  board  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  as  having  been 
“highly  worthwhile.” 

The  first  such  meeting  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  two 
boards,  the  session  was  described 
as  being  for  “the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  clarification  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  recent  ABC  activities 
affecting  daily  newspapers.” 

A  main  topic  on  the  agenda 
was  “elaboration  and  discussion 
of  the  Audit  Bureau’s  efforts  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  its 
newspaper  reports  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  services  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  industry.” 

‘Open-Minded' 

Recently,  ABC  newspaper 
members  criticized  the  Bureau’s 
expansion  into  fields  of  auditing 
other  than  print  media  and  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  disapproval  of 
reported  moves  to  “pressure” 
ABC  into  auditing  unpaid  cir¬ 
culations  (E&P,  July  2  and  30). 

“Those  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,”  said  Wolcott,  “were  open- 
minded,  but  ANPA  directors 
mainly  felt  that  ABC  should 
confine  its  audits  to  paid  circu¬ 
lations.”  He  also  noted  that 
there  had  been  “considerable 
clarification  of  confusion  which 
had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some 
newspaper  directors  over  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Bureau’s  new  af¬ 
filiate,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Marketing  Ser\’ices.” 

According  to  Wolcott,  Ken¬ 
neth  Laird,  ABMS  chairman, 
detailed  the  areas  of  activity 
within  which  the  new  subsidiary 
is  operating,  “and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  involved 
was  gained  by  the  ANPA  direc¬ 
tors.”  Laird  is  also  chairman  of 
ad  agents,  Tatham-Lalrd  &  Kud- 
ner  Inc. 

The  ABC  in  a  press  release 
circulated  this  week  described 
its  expansion  into  new  fields  as 
being  “aimed  primarily  toward 
achievement  of  greater  account¬ 
ability  and  dollar  efficiency  in 
advertising  investments.” 

In  this  connection,  Wolcott 
told  E&P  that  advertiser-agency 
members  of  ABC  were  reflecting 
an  increasing  need  for  “more 
facts,  authenticated  facts,  on 
other  media.”  This  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  he  said,  why  ABC 
was  increasing  the  scope  of  its 
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activities.  “Although  there  was 
no  consensus  among  ANPA  di¬ 
rectors  at  the  joint  meeting 
about  such  ABC  moves,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  “some  of  the  directors  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  being  un¬ 
sure  as  to  what  role  ABC  should 
play  in  all  this  .  .  .” 

Valuable  Channel 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  meeting:  “It  was  in¬ 
deed  worthwhile  mainly  in  that 
it  opened  up  a  new  channel  of 
communication  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  ABC  which  is 
valuable  .  .  ,  and  this,  I  might 
add,  is  a  two-way  channel  of 
communication.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  more  such  meetings.” 

Many  of  the  same  areas  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  joint  session  will 
also  be  featured  topics  at  the 
ABC  Newspaper  Division’s  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  time  of  the  Bureau’s 
meeting  of  members,  October 
19-20  in  New  York.  “General 
management  representatives  of 
all  ABC  newspaper  members 
will  be  urged  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  members  of  ABC  will 
also  be  invited  to  participate  in 
the  division’s  discusions  at  that 
time,”  said  the  ABC. 

Joint  chairman  of  the  meeting 
were  William  H.  Ewen,  director 
of  Advertising  Services,  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  and  chairman  of 
the  ABC  board;  and  J.  Howard 
Wood,  president,  the  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA,  who  was  also 
host  to  the  group  at  a  luncheon 
at  Tribune  Tower. 

Other  ANPA  Board  members 
among  the  20  persons  attending 
the  meeting  included: 

Peyton  Anderson,  president 
and  publisher,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News; 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 

John  H.  Colburn,  publisher, 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  and 
Eagle; 

E.  S.  Pulliam,  assi.stant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
&  News; 

Gene  Robb,  publisher,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News; 

William  F.  Schmick,  Jr., 
president,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
and 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletitt. 

Directors  representing  ABC 
included: 

Warren  Reynolds,  president, 
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Ronalds-Reynolds  Company, 
Toronto ; 

Lester  A.  Walker,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Kearney  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Hub; 

Donald  B.  Abert,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Journal  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ; 

Rex  M.  Budd,  vicepresident — 
advertising,  Campbell  Soup 
Company; 

Harry  Green,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  John  P,  Scripps 
New'spapers,  San  Diego ; 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-business  manager,  The 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Tri¬ 
bune;  and 

Charles  H.  Peters,  president, 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette. 

Representing  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  with  Alan  Wolcott,  was 
Leo  H.  Smith,  vicepresident  and 
assistant  managing  director. 

*  *  « 

LONG  NAME  ORDERS 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Carriers  of  the  Jotimal  Star 
went  on  a  hunt  for  long  names 
in  their  districts  not  only  for 
starts  but  to  earn  $5  bonuses. 
The  campaign  proved  successful. 

Kenneth  W.  Carrithers,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  reported  the  un¬ 
usual  promotion  resulted  in 
1,567  orders  being  written  dur¬ 
ing  a  four-week  period  at  a  cost 
of  anproximatelv  75  cents  each. 
Total  increase  for  the  Journal 
Star  was  754. 

In  addition  to  carrier  incen¬ 
tive,  which  Mr.  Carrithers  called 
the  “Mvstery  Name”  campaign, 
there  also  w'as  a  “Mystery  Man¬ 
ager”  contest.  The  manager 
whose  carrier  turned  in  the 
name  with  the  most  points 
(longer  names,  more  points) 
earned  an  extra  $25.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  manager  w’ho  had  at 
least  a  40  increase  during  the 
campaign  earned  75  cents  per 
increase.  To  earn  $1.50  per  in¬ 
crease  the  manager  had  to  have 
at  least  an  increase  of  75  in  his 
district. 

One  of  the  longest  names  w’as 
turned  in  by  carrier  Dick 
Thompson  who  came  up  with  an 
order  for  Vanvalkenburg.  An¬ 
other  was  Kevin  Smith  wnth 
Schimmelpfennig  and  Larry 
Vasselin  with  Schw’artzentraub. 
Rick  McDonald  found  a  Schwen- 
inghammer  for  an  order. 

• 

Up  from  5c  to  lOo 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  price  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Lead¬ 
er  was  advanced  from  5c  to  10c 
on  Aug.  1 — the  first  increase 
since  1942,  The  company  men¬ 
tioned  the  recent  boost  of  $5  a 
ton  in  newsprint  costs  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  price  adjustment. 
The  Sunday  price  remains  at 
20c. 


First  Class  Service 
To  GFs  Is  Retcarded 

Monett,  Mo. 

In  appreciation  for  his  unique 
service  to  local  GI’s  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  Monett  Hobbs-Ander- 
son  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
presented  a  plaque  to  Kenneth 
G.  Meuser,  publisher  of  the 
Monett  Times. 

Since  February,  Meuser  has 
been  mailing  copies  of  the  Times 
every  day  to  about  25  service¬ 
men  from  the  area.  He  puts  the 
papers  in  separate  envelopes 
and  sends  them  with  first  class 
air  mail  postage. 


Economist  Praises 
Carrier  Experience 

CLE\'ELAND 

The  Plain  DealePs  8,000  car¬ 
rier  boys  now  have  it  on  author¬ 
ity  of  a  wellknown  economist 
that  delivering  a  newspaper 
route  serves  as  a  base  for  a 
sound  business  career. 

Dr.  Jacob  O.  Kamm,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cleveland  Quarries  Co., 
former  head  of  the  commerce 
department  at  Baldwin- Wallace 
College,  wrote  in  his  Plain 
Dealer  business  page  column 
that  a  newspaperboy  learns  that 
“money  does  not  grow  on  trees.” 

“He  learns  salesmanship  and 
public  relations,  that  customers 
lost  are  not  easily  replaced,” 
wrote  Kamm.  “He  is  early  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

“The  young  men  I  have  known 
as  paperboys  give  me  confidence 
in  America’s  future  .  .  .  Some¬ 
how  I  do  not  think  that  among 
the  beards  and  the  mob  crowds 
on  college  campuses  or  elsewhere 
will  be  found  many  former 
paperboys.” 

Russell  W.  Kane,  promotion 
director  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  had 
reprints  of  the  article  sent  to 
the  carriers.  It  was  headlined: 
“Economist’s  View:  Skeptical 
About  Nation’s  Future?  Take 
Close  Look  at  Your  Paper  Boy.” 

• 

CBS  Names  Wallace 
On  Eleelioii  Coverage 

CBS  News  Correspondent 
Mike  Wallace  will  serve  as  a 
roving  correspondent  for  CBS 
News’  Campaign  ’66  through 
the  November  elections,  it  was 
announcetl  by  Gordon  Manning, 
CBS  Director  of  News. 

Wallace,  who  first  covered  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  for  CBS  News 
in  1952,  will  be  principally  in¬ 
volved  in  preparing  to  handle 
the  CBS  News  Governors’  Desk 
on  Election  Night,  November  8. 
There  are  35  gubernatorial  con¬ 
tests  this  year. 
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Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

in  the  non-military  side  of  the 
struggle.  Do  you  feel  that 
enough  attention  is  paid  by  the 
Saigon  press  corps  to  this  side 
of  it? 

Browne: 

More  than  enough,  yes. 

NuTiN: 

More  than  enough.  It  isn’t 
that  important? 

Brow'ne  : 

No. 

Foisie  : 

It  should  be.  And  there’s  a 
hard  core  of  people  in  the  U.S. 
Mission  who  really  understand 
the  problem  and  are  trying  to 
do  something  about  it,  really 
commendable  people,  who  risk 
their  necks  day  in  and  day  out, 
with  very  little  publicity,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  working  under 
wraps  most  of  the  time.  But  by 
and  large  pacification  here  is 
something  to  which  people  pay 
lip  service  while  we  go  out  and 
burn  dowTi  the  next  village. 

Mohr: 

Well,  I  think  the  press  should 
devote  more  time  to  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war,  but  there  are 
mechanical  problems  in  this; 
and  I  think  the  government 
ought  to  promote,  or  devote, 
more  time  to  the  political  side 
of  the  war  too.  If  we’re  accused 
of  being  superficial,  I  think  you 
can  go  on  and  argue  that  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  is  especially  super¬ 
ficial  in  this  field. 

Breus  : 

Yes,  exactly.  That’s  the  point. 

Niven: 

Gentlemen,  do  you  feel  on  the 
whole  that  your  material  is  in¬ 
telligently  edited  and  edited  by 
people  who  understand  what’s 
going  on  here? 

Foisie  : 

Yes,  sir.  I  mean.  I’ve  always 
sensed  that  I  can  be  improved 
upon  by  my  desk,  the  copy  can 
be  improved,  cleaned  up.  And  I 
must  say  I  am  delighted  when 
I  see  the  papers  and  see  what 
they  have  done  with  a  story 
that  I’ve  written  under  very 
trying  circumstances ;  and 
they’ve  just  smoothed  it  out, 
tightened  it  up,  made  certain 
points  clearer, 

Breus: 

I  certainly  feel  the  .same  w’ay 
about  my  people  in  New  York. 
They  care  and  they’re  well  up 
on  what’s  happening.  They  read 
the  New  York  Times  as  well, 
and  a  good  deal  more.  They’re 
very  good. 

Mohr: 

Oh,  the  Times  has  been,  and 
always  has  been,  magnificent  in 
a  situation  like  this;  when  there 
are  constant  pressures  on  re¬ 
porters  the  paper  will  not  bend 
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to  this,  it  will  not  take  the  side 
of  the  establishment.  David 
Halberstam,  who  ser\’ed  here  for 
the  New  York  Times,  w’as  once 
asked  what  it  took  to  cover  a 
difficult  story  like  this,  what  was 
the  main  quality  a  reporter 
needed;  and  he  said  a  tough 
publisher.  And  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  executives  in  the 
American  press  have,  in  the 
face  considerable  threat  and 
cajolery  by  public  officials, 
stuck  with  their  men  out  there. 

Niven: 

Mai,  you  have  no  organiza¬ 
tional  tie  at  the  moment.  You’re 
about  to  lead  an  ivory  tower 
life.  Are  you  equally  generous 
toward  editors? 

Browne: 

I  disagree  a  hundred  percent 
with  all  three  of  my  colleagues. 
I  feel  that,  having  worked  for 
a  number  of  news  organizations 
I  would  say  that  editors  and 
news  directors  and  so  forth  at 
the  desk  level  back  in  the  States 
are  very  little  above  the  average 
level  of  information  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  public.  That  is 
to  say,  they  know  practically 
nothing  about  Viet  Nam.  It  isn’t 
that  these  people  are  not  intel¬ 
ligent;  it’s  just  that  they’re 
viewing  the  Viet  Nam  war  in 
the  context  of  other  wars  that 
they  do  know  about — World 
War  II  and  Korea  and  in  some 
cases  the  Algerian  War,  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  experiences 
of  these  earlier  wars  are  not 
applicable  here.  And  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  they  send  out  to  their 
people  here  reflect  attitudes  to 
the  American  public.  They’re 
questions  that  don’t  bear  neces¬ 
sarily  on  reality.  And  if  they 
don’t  get  the  answers  they  want 
they’re  dissatisfied.  They  come 
back  again  and  again,  with  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  No,  my  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  pre-conceived  no¬ 
tions  that  editorial  staffs  have 
of  what  things  are  here  are 
distorting  the  picture.  The  edi¬ 
tor  obviously — all  stories  need 
to  go  through  some  kind  of 
editorial  control,  they’ve  got  to 
be  cut  and  trimmed  and  polished 
up,  and  none  of  us,  write  or 
produce  or  do  anything  perfect¬ 
ly — and  so  there’s  a  real  need 
for  this.  If  I  had  my  druthers. 
I’d  bring  all  editorial  staffs  to 
Viet  Nam  and  sit  them  down 
here  and  post  them  here  for  six 
months  as  reporters. 

• 

Women’s  Ed  Retires 

Mrs.  Viola  W.  Jennings,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News  for 
more  than  29  years,  retired  July 
31. 

Her  husband  Kenneth  Q.  Jen¬ 
nings,  retired  recently  as  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  journalism  at  Rutgers 
University. 


PARKER  D.  HANDY  has  been 
appointed  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  succeeding 
Richard  J.  Wiechmann,  who  has 
resigned  from  the  company.  Handy 
joined  IP  early  this  year  from 
Dancer  •  Fitzgerald  -  Sample  ad 
agency.  Ogiivy  and  Mather  will 
continue  to  be  IP's  agency. 

126  Students  Attend 
Journalism  Camp 

Morgantow'n,  W.Va. 

West  Virginia  University  an¬ 
ticipated  the  largest  group  of 
high  school  journalism  students 
ever  to  attend  the  annual  sum¬ 
mer  camp  that  opens  here  Sun¬ 
day  (Aug.  7),  This  year  126 
students  from  five  states  plan 
to  enroll  as  compared  to  ap¬ 
proximately  100  from  three 
states  last  year. 

Prof.  W’.  R.  Summers,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  one-week  camp,  said 
the  training  program  is  designed 
to  develop  better  publications  in 
the  high  schools.  The  camp  is 
one  of  WVU’s  five  annual  sum¬ 
mer  Fine  Arts  Institutes.  Other 
camps  have  been  held  for  art, 
music,  drama,  and  library  sci¬ 
ence. 

The  journalism  camp  is  di¬ 
vided  into  sections  for  students 
in  beginning  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vanced  newspaper,  and  year¬ 
book.  Dr.  Guy  Stewart,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  WVU,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  advanced 
newspaper  students,  while  Prof. 
Summers  will  lead  the  begin¬ 
ning  newspaper  section,  and 
Harry  Morris,  yearbook  adviser 
at  Huntington  High  School,  will 
lead  the  yearbook  group. 

Heads  Photo  Staff 

Covington,  Va. 

Katharine  Sue  George  has 
been  promoted  to  head  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the 
Covington  Virginian.  Mrs. 
George  formerly  was  an  x-ray 
technician  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Hospital  at  Clifton 
Forge.  She  has  been  a  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Virginian  since 
December,  and  has  edited  the 
Up  -  In  -  Arms  ( servicemen’s ) 
column. 


Springfield 
Papers  Plan 
$10M  Plant 


Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
will  build  a  $10  million  newspa- 
per-of-tomorrow  plant  in  this 
city. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Sidney  R.  Cook,  company 
treasurer,  who  said  that  all 
editorial,  advertising,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  production  facilities 
now  located  in  four  buildings 
will  be  consolidated  in  the  one 
structure  to  be  erected  on  a 
site  not  yet  determined. 

Mr.  Cook  said  the  totally  air- 
conditioned  building  will  con¬ 
tain  the  most  modern  equipment, 
including  a  high-speed  press 
capable  of  printing,  cutting  and 
folding  1165  full-size  newspapers 
per  minute.  The  press  will  pro¬ 
vide  full  color  capability  both  for 
advertising  and  editorial  copy. 

The  new  building  will  have 
newsprint  storage  and  service 
facilities  on  the  basement  floor, 
mechanical  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  first  floor,  and 
editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  second  floor. 

Construction  will  start  in  the 
spring  of  1967,  and  be  completed 
in  mid-1968. 

Moving  to  the  new  building 
will  be  the  business,  editorial  and 
production  departments  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  47-year-old  plant 
at  32  Cypress  St.,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  classified  advertising 
offices  at  1624  Main  St.,  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  art,  and  adver¬ 
tising  composition  departments 
at  16  Fort  St.,  and  the  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratories  at  31 
Boylston  St. 

S.  I.  Newhouse  is  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  company, 
which  publishes  the  Springfield 
Union  in  the  morning,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  Springfield 
Republican  on  Sunday. 

* 

Legion  Cites  Paper 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Harry  V.  Klein  Jr.  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania  American 
Legion  commander,  presented 
desk  plaques  to  five  state  news¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  “out¬ 
standing  newspaper  coverage  of 
American  Legion  activities.’’  Re¬ 
cipients  included  Ralph  M.  Ba- 
shore,  a  director  and  solicitor  of 
the  Pottsville  Republican,  com¬ 
mander  of  Tremont  American 
Legion  Post  384.  Others  cited 
were  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  . 
Allentown  Morning  Call,  Can- 
nonsburg  Daily  News,  and  Eb- 
ensburg  Mountaineer  Herald. 
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Kenneth  C.  Jolivette  Jr., 
38,  a  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner;  July  24. 

4c  *  * 

Earl  T.  FreI';man,  49,  Sun¬ 
day  news  and  feature  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times;  July  24. 
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night  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  since  I 
1951;  July  31.  I 

*  *  ♦  I 

William  Briordy,  53,  a  sports  | 
reporter  for  the  New  York  i 

Times;  Aug.  1. 

«  «  « 

Kenneth  L.  Adam,  49,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lompoc  (Calif.) 
Record  since  1950  and  member 
of  a  longtime  California  pub¬ 
lishing  family;  July  27. 

*  *  * 

Donald  P.  Bailer,  44,  col¬ 
umnist-reporter  for  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News;  July 
26. 

*  *  * 

Harry  E.  Kidd,  75,  sports 
editor.  Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette, 
for  which  he  had  w'orked  50 
years;  July  29. 

*  «  * 

R.  I.  Martin,  84,  pioneer  Wy- 
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Printing  Plants  For  Sale 


writer,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  827-7097  or  643-7816 _ 

Herald-Examiner ;  July  19.  confidential  negotiations 

*  *  *  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

U.ooxr  cf,  u  •  Baily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

Ha^y  Batten,  69,  chairman  Eastern  states 

of  the  executive  committee,  vv.  B.  grimes  &  co. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila-  Dupont  (iircie  Building 

delphia  advertising  agency,  and  (Ar^o’iTRatSi^  2-2311 

financial  advisor  to  the  nation’s - 

a^tinnniifc-  T.iLr  97  Hg,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

astionauts,  July  27.  He  origl-  Licenseil  Broker,  Newspaper  Proi»rties 

nated  the  Ayer  Trophy  compe-  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

tition  for  typographical  excel- 

lence  in  newspapers.  Newspapers  For  Sale 

*  BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 

Thomas  D.  YuTZY,  63,  man-  '29  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla.. 

no-incr  i.u«  _  h®®  Several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 

ft  S  PRl  tner  in  the  public  re-  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast, 
lations  firm  of  Dudley-Ander-  phone  :  AC  (8i3)  733-2966 

son-Yutzy;  July  31.  Formerly  northwe.st  offset  community 
he  headed  a  syndicated  editorial  newspaiier,  exclusive  in  field,  paid  cir- 

somring,  f1„;i,. _ _  culation.  good  opportunity  for  top  ad 

ice  for  daily  newspapers.  man.  Hurry  for  thisl  Only  $5,000 

*  *  *  ilown,  you  name  reasonable  terms  on 

Edwakd  Newm.n,  44,  former  K  IV' 

N^ew-TAsgortnVion^^^d  WANT  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

WS  Association  and  the  New  isolated,  respected,  exclus.  Co.  seat 

York  Journal- American  before  wkly.  2300  circ.  $30M  gross  (can  do 
joining  the  communications  staff  Sxc*‘ gta^f?.*’  n2w  '  h'ghwfys.  *indusuy 
of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  coming.  Vacation  paradise.  $25M  with 
nf  Proafg...  V  I  T  I  oo  '  29%  dn.  hal.  10  yrs.  Ernest  M.  Law- 

Of  Greater  New  York;  July  28.  i  »on,  Burkesvilie,  Ky.  42717. 
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1891,  well-equipped.  10-yr.  av.  annuai 
profits  $50,116,  aver,  gross  $178,230. 
Owner  elderly  so  priced  low  at  $160,000. 
25%  dn.  10  yrs.  bai.  Dean  Seilers,  625 
E.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona.  85201. 


Press  Engineers 

Newsmiper  Press  Installation 
MOVINCL-RBPAIRINfJ— TRUCKING 
&pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


('.omposinff  Room 

.lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillli.^  I 

LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONSj 

Available  September  1  = 

Excellent  condition  = 

These  machines  look  and  operate  3 
like  new.  Two  machines — Ser.  No.  — 
7t,349  and  70,351.  Each  equipped  Z 
high  speed  TOU*75  Fairchild  op-  ~ 
eratine  unit,  2  macs.,  elec,  pot,  S  | 
4-pocket  mold  disk  with  4  molds,  S 
Shaffstall  mat  detector,  metal  S  , 
feeder  and  all  accessories.  Inspect  Z 
while  still  in  operation.  Located  S 
California.  ^ 

Offered  exclusively  by:  S' 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  S 
-MACHINERY  CORP.  = 

1720  Cherry  Street  “ 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  04108  ; 

(810)  BA  1-9000  : 

'Miiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'*' 


ALL  MODEXS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
130  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOFILM  COMPOSER— Serial  #206 
Excellent  condition  inciuding  all  sup¬ 
plies,  manuais  and  accessories  .  .  .  | 
$2,000.00  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Co'stal  Lake,  i 
Illinois  60014. 


1  COMET  LINOTYPE  ' 

One  (1»  fully-equipped  Comet.  Two 
magazines,  t-molds,  electric  pot,  metal 
fee<ler,  mold  cooling  blower,  V-belt  , 
drive,  high  s|>eed  TTS  operating  unit, 
Shafftsall  mat  detector,  ITS  mats. 

THE  KEY  WEST  CITIZEN 
KEY  WBiiT.  FLORIDA  33010 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  with  Auto¬ 
setter.  Monotype  type  caster.  Vander- 
cook  #23  proof  press.  Get  details  from 
Director  of  Purchases,  Courier  Journal- 
Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202, 

MODEL  30  #51578  WITH  HYDRA- 
quadder,  Mohr  saw,  four  mains  and  two  ■ 
auxiliary  wide.  Six  fonts,  four  molds.  I 
All  comix>nents  available  for  use  as  I 
mixer.  lndei>endent,  Gallup,  New  Mex-  I 
ico  87301. 


PHOTON  MODEL  200-B  Serial  #347. 
Complete  system  including  film  and  ' 
pa|>er  magazines;  Pi  mat  projector;  2  I 
Matrix  Discs  .  .  .  $40,000.00.  Black  Dot, 
Inc.,  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois  60014.  I 

Engraving  Equipment 

DEEP-ETCH  ENGRAVER.  goo<l-as-new 
condition.  Automatic  engraving  to  .040 
full  page  or  two  tab  pages.  18  minutes 
for  linecuts,  2  minute  half  tones.  Both 
at  same  time.  Refrigeration  unit.  Al¬ 
lows  pasteup  advantages  without  offset  < 
press  costs.  $3,000.  The  Cai>e  Codder, 
Orleans,  Mass.  02653. 

MU.«!T  SELL  OUR  FAIRCHILD  Scan- 
A-Graver.  We  have  gone  offset  and  it 
is  taking  up  space.  8  X  10.  65  screen. 
Top  condition.  Now  asking  $1300;  down  i 
from  $2000.  Call  collect  207-443-5549. 
Peter  W.  Cox.  The  Bath  Daily  Times, 
Bath,  Maine. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  I 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
Ail  the  equipment  required  to  produce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlled 
automatic  platen  cut-off;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

1 — Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost;  $17,751.45. 

This  equipment  has  been  in  use  only 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-  I 
Star,  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk,  Va.  I 
Attention;  Purchasing  Director  ' 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ONE  44"— 10  Z  SBDfBOLD  CUTTER 
with  side  tables.  One  Model  K  Elrod. 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  G.  Morgan 
&  Sons.  Inc.,  1409  Howell  Mill  Rd., 
N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 


DU  PONT  CRONAPRBSS  #1  Clarifier 
— Serial  #319  Excellent  condition  .  .  . 
$600.00  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal  Lake, 
Illinois  60014. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.81  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives— Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun-  . 
tains.  _  _ 

COMPLETE  STEREX):  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump— HD  Pony  Auto- 
plate — Automiller  for  Color-^ta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDI^ON — about  one  year's 
use. 

AVAILABLE  IMME3)IATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  | 


DUPLEX  24-page  Tubular  press;  full 
automatic  variable  speed;  AC  motor 
drive,  stereotype  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

(AC  212)  685-4774. 


STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news¬ 
paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6,000  per  hour.  Complete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201. 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22% " — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  ft  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SPOT  OF  (X)LOR  ATTACHMENT 
(Lan<lman)  for  Goss  or  Duplex  press. 
Usetl  for  only  one  job  before  goinir  off¬ 
set.  $1,000.  The  Cape  Codder,  Orleans, 
Mass.  02653. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4’ 

3  extra  Color  (flinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — (J-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


ATF  Web  Offset,  perfecting  36*  press, 
2  unit,  8  page,  and  %  folder,  water 
levelers,  ink  agitators.  Will  sacrifice. 
F.O.B.  or  deliver  and  install.  Operating 
now.  Reporter,  P.  O.  Box  190.  Albert¬ 
ville,  Ala  35950,  Phone  878-1311. 


8  UNIT  HOE  Super-speed  press,  2 
folders  now  running  up  to  35,000  per 
hour.  23  9/16  cut  off.  12  years  old, 
complete  electric  drive  system.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1967.  Omtact  Lorain  Jour¬ 
nal.  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 


t  HOK  KEBL8  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
(Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS^QATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREX) :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-H. 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


INTERTYPEJ — C  1  or  C  2.  go<Ml  condi¬ 
tion,  late  model  electric  pot  with  ITS 
with  or  without  multifaced  perforator 
City  Wide  Ptg.  Co..  25-15  Bridge  Plaza 
No.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSE.S 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


HELP  W.41NTE1) 

Administrative 


ACCOUNTANT  to  head  department  of 
medium-size  daily  in  W.  Penna.  We 
have  a  Computer  coming.  Must  learn 
programming.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  2358,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  I 


S  Name - 

m  Address - 

B  City - 

S  State - Zip  Code. 

I  By - 

g  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


g  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
B  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  I 

I  tOITOR  ft  PUBLISHH  •  SSS  Third  Avmm*  •  New  Yarfc.  New  Tarii  1M23  B 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  | 

Circulation  I 

1  Display  Advertising  I 

Display  Advertising 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a 
AQQIQTAMT  to  growing  chain  of  prize-winning  week- 

/AoJIOI/'l'l  ligg  jn  Zone  2.  Must  know  ABC  proce- 

I  pP  (lures.  Prefer  young  man  who  wants  to 

become  part  of  fast-growing  team  and 
is  willing  to  work  to  prove  himself. 
To  manage  accounting  action  of  c<jn-  Lifetime  position  for  right  man.  Send 
troller's  staff  in  general  office  of  major  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
newspaper  group.  2373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERVISE  8  to  10  prople.  direct  all  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  circula- 
final  accounting,  ccwrdinate  man^^  tion  manager  on  a  7600  New  York 
ment  report  preparation,  maintain  liai-  daily.  Must  have  all-around  ability  as 
son  with  division  management  and  other  reorganization  is  essential.  This  proper- 
staff  departmenU,  assume  resjionsibility  jy  jg  part  of  a  fast  growing  group.  If 
for  continuing  innovation  of  computer-  right  man  can  make  his  mark, 

ized  management  infortnation  system,  further  advancement  on  larger  opera- 
handle  special  staff  assignments,  anil  tions  is  inevitable.  Please  send  <x)m- 
assist  controller  with  departmental  plete  resume,  references  and  salary  re- 
administration.  quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Write 

.  „  .  Box  2294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  rare  career  opportunity.  Desire  en-  - 

ergetic  and  creative  MBA  or  CPA  with  MIDDLE-SIZED  FLA.  DAILY  seeks 
general  management  viewpoint,  mature  2nd  man  in  dept,  with  experience,  po- 
judgement,  real  ability  with  PMple,  tential  for  leadership.  Must  be  sober, 
and  3  to  10  years’  business  experience,  resourceful,  dependable.  $8,000  with 
,  ,  .  future.  Box  2345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Submit  complete  resume  and  require- - 

ments  to  T.  N.  Billings.  Controller,  STREET  SALES  MANAGER 

Copley  Newspapers,  Box  1630,  La  Jolla,  Competent  man  wanted  to  manage  the 
Calif..  92037.  Street  .Sales  Division  of  a  growing 

_ _ _ _ _ circulation  department.  Zone  1.  Must 

LARGE  EASTEIRN  UNIVERSITY  have  experience  with  machine  sales  and 
wants  man  with  business-editorial  ex-  store-order  regulation.  Starting  salary 
perience  to  serve  as  full-time  adviser  je.OOO  plus.  Send  resum6  to  Box  2332, 
for  The  Daily  Collegian,  student  news-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

paper  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- - 

versity.  Excellent  opportunity  for  UNEQUALLED  OPPORTUNITY  — 
graduate  study.  Send  resume  and  salary  Chart  Area  2,  37,000  daily  with  100% 
requirement  to  Farrell  Davisson,  Exec-  increase  last  5  years,  has  immediate 
utive  Secretary.  Collegian,  Inc.,  Box  opening  for  circulation  manager  skilled 
467,  State  College,  Pa.  16801.  in  all  aspects  of  business— strong  on 

- - -  -  carrier  boy  home  delivery.  The  man  we 

GENERAL  MANAGER  ^  for  Colorado  are  looking  for  is  in  his  30*s,  aggres- 
Rocky  Mountain  area  daily  newspaper,  sive.  ready  to  move  up  or  to  move  out 
County-seat,  college  town  with  isolated  of  large  paper  into  his  own  depart- 
field.  Beautiful  plant  that  is  well  ment.  Good  labor  relations  background 
equipped  including  rotary  press.  4,000  a  must.  Starting  salary  $15,000  plus 
circulation  and  growing.  One  quarter  bonus;  full  fringes.  With  all  our 
million  gross  potential.  Part  ownership  growth  in  the  past  5  years,  there’s 
available  to  right  man  after  proving  room  for  lots  more.  Box  2375,  Editor  & 
self.  Good  opiwrtunity  for  experienced  Publisher. 

manager  or  for  man  on  the  way  up  , — - - - - - - 

who  thinks  that  he  had  the  ability  to  Clnsisififd  Aiftyf^rtixinir 

manage  a  paper.  Sand  photo  of  yourself  _  * 

and  details  to  Box  2292,  Editor  &  Pub- 

- - — - -  EXPERlEh 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER  PI  A‘;';iFIFn  AT 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  challenging  jol ri CLi  /At 

position  with  an  expanding  newspaiier  MANA( 

in  an  area  that  combines  dynamic 

growth  with  near-ideal  living  condi-  -  ,  •  j  j 

tions,  you  will  want  to  answer  this  lOf  large-SlZCu  OS 
advertisement  of  a  medium-sized  daily  located  in  Zone  9. 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  3.  Address  Box  nortimito  nood  «■ 

2330,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^riuniiy— gOOO  Cl 

- -  fits.  Replies  snouli 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— EDITOR  details  as  to  cxpcf 
Big.  Midwest  exclusive  county-seat  ^nminoc  etc  Writ 
weekly- job  department.  State’s  largest  ““fnings,  etc.  Wrll 
weekly.  Full  experience.  Tell  all;  refer- 

ences.  Salary-bonus.  Box  2130,  Editor  BoX  23 

_ Editor  &  Pi 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  OF - 

GROUP  OP  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  CAM  for  39,000  circul 
Are  you  young,  bright,  hard  working,  in  Area  1.  Solid  opp 
ambitious?  Do  y<Ju  have  experience  and  fessional  to  build  a 
confidence  t()  assist  management  of  ex-  plishment.  Send  resun 
cellent  growing  group  of  dailies?  Need  ary  requirements.  Rei 
capacity  to  understand  (1)  editorial  ex-  Box  2334,  Editor  &  F 

cellence,  (21  circulation  development,  - 

(3)  advertising  sales,  and  (41  produc-  CLASSIFIED  MANA( 
tion  methixis.  Gotxl  salary  with  assured  sharp  assistant  who  w 
future.  Write  in  confidence.  Box  2402,  ment.  Great  potent 
Editor  &  Publisher.  $100.00  base  plus  bor 

— - - - - — —  sample  automotive  layi 

Circulation  ander,  Sanford  (Fla.) 

(TRIBULATION  MANAGER  needed  by  I  kJAKI  CAM 

multi-newspaper  publisher.  Home  De-  •  -IVI/\lN  O/ALI 

livery  experience  and  development.  As-  -  j  r, 

sume  complete  res|ionsibility.  Box  2343,  Classified  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

- - - -  Moving  classified  mani 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Experi-  DEVELoPER'^hrcm 
enced  inan  to  take  over  department  and  gr^w  w°th  a 

and  build  circulation.  Large  weekly  develoned  want  ad  det 
group  in  Area  5.  Excellent  salary  and 

future  fcir  capable  administrator  and  i„  growing  eitv  30  00 
eader.  Write  Arne  Nielsen.  Press  Pub-  Uon  S^larv  and  bokui 
lications.  112  So.  York  St..  Elmhurst.  *  salary  and  bonui 

TE  4-0900.  daU 

cTncn.r  _ status,  record,  basic 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small  plus  proixisal  for  gsiln 
New  England  daily  ready  for  growth. 

"Pot  District  Man  ready  to  DAILY  INDBI 

^^lure  excellent.  Write  fully.  Grand  Island,  Nel 

Box  2315,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

for  large-sized  daily  newspaper 
located  in  Zone  9.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity — good  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Replies  should  include  full 
details  as  to  experience,  abilities, 
earnings,  etc.  Write 

Box  2300 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CAM  for  39,000  circulation  6-dny  daily 
in  Area  1.  Solid  opportunity  for  pro- 
f€*asional  to  build  a  record  of  ac<x>m- 
plishment.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  2334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  looking  for 
sharp  assistant  who  wants  own  depart¬ 
ment.  Great  potential — new  plant. 
$100.00  base  plus  bonus.  Resum^  and 
sample  automotive  layouts  to  Bob  Alex¬ 
ander,  Sanford  (ITa.)  Herald. 

I -MAN  SALES  TEAM 

Classified  Dept.  Manager 

Moving  classified  manager  into  display, 
have  real  opportunity  for  a  builder- 
DEVELOPER  who  can  sell  on  a  sound 
basis  and  grow  with  a  presently  under¬ 
developed  want  ad  department. 

In  growing  city  .30,000,  21.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  bonus  plan  open. 

Give  complete  data  on  self,  family 
status,  record,  basic  salary  expected, 
plus  proixisal  for  gains  bonus. 

DAILY  INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  68801 


RETTAIL  SALESMAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  looking  for  career  in  Southern 
California.  7-days,  30,000  cire.  Salary, 
bonuses,  fringes.  Send  resum5  and 
references  Box  2212,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  sell  major  account  list.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy. 

You  will  be  working  with  a  congenial 
staff  in  an  air-conditioned  plant. 
Award-winning  daily  offset  newspaper 
in  good  growth  area  in  N.Y.  State. 
Salary,  car  allowance,  monthly  bonus. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  really  "go 
places’’  with  expanding  organization. 
Please  write  full  particulars  to: 
Joseph  C.  Remer,  Advertising  Mgr. 
TIMES  HERALD-RECORD 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 
All  replies  confidential 


LIFE-TIME  JOB  for  young  salesman 
in  advertising  department  of  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  advancement  at  The  Times, 
or  one  of  The  McNaughton  newspapers. 
Write:  Dean  McNaughton.  Publisher. 
Include  age,  experience,  references. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  referenc  :s  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  .Oeaiborn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN— A  vi¬ 
brant.  aggressive  metropolitan  morning 
daily  in  the  Midwest  has  openings  for 
an  inexperienced  and  an  exi>erienced 
display  advertising  salesman  who  en¬ 
joys  the  challenge  of  spirited  selling  in 
a  competitive  market.  The  men  we  are 
seeking  must  have  had  college  training 
in  the  field  or  the  e<iuivalent  knowledge 
acquired  through  exiierience.  We  want 
the  inexperienced  man  to  be  amenable 
to  a  training  periixl  of  3  to  6  months. 
Both  the  inexiierienced  man  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  man  can  e.xpect  salaries  su¬ 
perior  in  the  industry.  There  are  proven 
opportunities  for  advancement  and 
recognition.  Vacation  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  are  unexcelled.  Box  2377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CEN’TRAL  TEXAS’  fastest-growing 
city.  9,000  circulation,  5-day  daily  needs 
another  aggressive  ad  man.  New  plant, 
gcKxl  working  conditions,  insurance, 
etc.  Ray  Townsend,  P.O.  Box  697, 
Killeen,  Texas  76541.  Ph:  817  ME  4- 
2125. 

CREATIVE-COPY 

Not  I(x>king  for  a  Madison  Avenue 
genius  but  down-to-earth  man  or 
woman  with  several  years’  experience 
in  retail  and  regional  accounts  backing 
up  account  executives  for  long-estal^ 
lished  Florida  agency.  Send  brief  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  range.  Will  pay  relo¬ 
cation  expenses. 

DE^INIS,  PARSONS  &  COOK.  INC. 

665  Riverside  Avenue, 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  32204 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  copy  and  layout  man  or  woman. 
Should  handle  a  few  choice  accounts  on 
7-man  retail  staff.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Excellent  opiK)rtunity  for  present  and 
future.  Send  complete  resum4  to:  Ad 
Dir..  The  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  progressive  southern  newspaper  in 
20-40,000  class.  ’The  man  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  might  be  No.  1  with  a  smaller 
newspaper  or  in  a  subordinate  position 
on  a  larger  daily.  Must  be  aggressive, 
possess  excellent  leadership  qualities 
and  have  a  proven  re<M>rd  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  whatever  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  Outstanding  opportunities.  Must 
bo  capable  of  moving  up  to  advertising 
director  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Sencl 
(xnnplete  resum4  Box  2328,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  lively,  aggressive 
small  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
experienced  ad  man  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Reply  fully,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  2298.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  WORK  in  a  progressive 
organization  with  a  real  opportunity 
to  make  money?  We  offer  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  prosperous  midwest 
city  of  21,000  only  19-mile8  from  a 
large  state  university — a  brand  new 
office  and  a  congenial  staff.  Limited 
experience  acceptable  if  you  really  en¬ 
joy  selling.  Box  2344,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MANAGEiR:  Rapidly-growing  daily 
in  America’s  top  income  suburb  seeks 
retail  ad  manager.  Must  be  g(x>d  sales¬ 
man  and  know  how  to  lead  men.  Can 
bo  #2  now.  Top  salary,  fringes,  and 
bonuses.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  2416,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER’S  position 
on  expanding  weekly  chain  with  new 
offset  plant.  Base  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Barry 
Schrader.  DeKalb  Oiunty  Press.  Inc., 
Box  8,  Sycamore,  Ill.,  60178.  Ph:  815- 
895-2133. 

LIFETIME  OPPOR’TUNI’TY.  This  ad 
will  appear  only  one  time.  Successful 
9M  controlled  circulation  weekly  (part 
of  another  weekly  and  old  established 
substantial  non-metropolitan  daily)  op¬ 
erating  out  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  mcalern  plants  in  the  West  (which 
we  own) — is  Icwking  for  an  ad-sales¬ 
man-manager,  young  enough  (under  50) 
to  do  the  job  and  old  enough  (over  25) 
to  know  how  .  .  .  who  wants  to  make 
far  more  money  five  years  from  now 
than  he  is  making  today.  We  offer 
every  possible  help  to  the  right  man, 
including  money.  Two  floaters  have 
fallen  on  their  face.  Our  beautiful 
mountain  resort  area  (9)  was  too 
much,  they  liked  to  play.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  again  .  .  .  but  the  man  we  pick 
must  pass  complete  check-out.  Hot-shot 
and  fast  buck  boys — save  your  stamps. 
The  job  demands  an  honest-to-gcxxlness 
newspaper  man,  who  knows  there  is  no 
substitute  for  work  .  .  .  who  expects 
and  will  be  paid  for  what  he  produces. 
Could  be  a  man  and  wife  team  effort. 
Onfidential  .  .  .  and  we  mean  CON¬ 
FIDENTIAL!  Write  Box  2390.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEEKING  ASSISTANT  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  35-M  daily.  Area  5,  to 
handle  advertising  office  in  second  city 
of  a  metro  county.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  high  level  contacts  on  some 
major  accounts.  Should  have  some 
working  knowledge  of  classified  and 
general  advertising.  Age  not  particular 
problem.  Write  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STAFT  OPENING  in  near  future  for 
experienced  newspaper  advertising  man 
who  is  willing  to  work  for  above-ave¬ 
rage  salary  incentive  bonus  and  all 
company  benefits.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  Southwest  daily  with  unlim¬ 
ited  growth  potential.  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  2410. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ALL-AROITND  REPORTER 
Mature  and  experienced  writer  who  can 
handle  general  news,  features,  city  hall 
beat,  sports,  as  needed.  Prefer  m'd- 
westerner.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  fast, 
accurate  and  draft  free.  Permanent 
position  on  downstate  Illinois  afternimn 
newspaper.  Write  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
2263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  DESK  EDITOR  needed  (or 
lively  offset  daily.  Heavy  concentration 
on  develcgting  local  news  and  pictures. 
Hospitalization  and  i>ension  plan.  G<x>d 
working  conditions.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2238,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


hi:lp  gr  anted 

HELP  ANTED 

HELP  V)  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED  J 

Editorial 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

Editorial  | 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  shape  up  three- 
man  department  in  progressive  south¬ 
eastern  mountain  city.  We’re  looking 
for  a  young  man  m'ho  is  a  newsman 
first  and  a  sports  fan  second:  who 
knows  how  to  develop  local  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  photos  from  the  whole  sports 
si>ectrum,  with  experience  in  layout, 
headline  writing  and  picture  display. 
This  is  a  hunting,  fishing  and  boating 
paradise  -but  the  real  reward  is  the 
oi>portunity  to  do  an  outstanding  job. 
Bo.x  2262,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  DESK  MAN;  also  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  by  26-M  Chart  6  six- 
day  daily.  Need  fast  man  with  heads 
for  wire:  pro  reporter.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary  needs  first  resum4.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  2261.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  needed 
by  Eiast  Coast  suburban  daily  with  rep¬ 
utation  for  top  local  coverage  in  thriv¬ 
ing  community.  Opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  to  use  imagination, 
help  with  desk.  Send  resume,  samples, 
salary  needs  to  Box  2.108.  Bxiitor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — General  Rei>orter  po¬ 
sition.  Community  10.000  lopulation. 
Fine  working  conditions  with  congenial 
staff.  Freeman  Journal,  Webster  City. 
Iowa,  50395. 

COPY  EDITOR,  and  we’d  welcome  a  ' 
woman,  if  she  doesn’t  object  to  late- 
night  hours.  Already  have  one  of  few 
gal  telegraph  editors  in  the  Country. 
Your  job  would  l>e  on  the  rim  with  a 
mlidly  professional  desk  staff  on  a 
lively  and  aggressive  morning  daily. 
Box  2303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGA’nVE  REPORTER  wanted 
by  103,000  morning  daily.  Chart  Area 
'  6.  Man  we  want  has  from  2-6  years 
^  experience,  maybe  more.  He  has  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  likes  to  read  and  likes 
to  write.  Most  of  all,  he  is  aggressive, 

<  likes  to  dig,  wants  to  find  answers.  He 
will  handle  some  straight  rei>orting, 

\  mainly  in  local  politics  and  govem- 
ment,  but  he  will  be  capable  of  growing 
into  an  investigative  specialist  with  em- 
'  phasis  on  significant  urban  problems, 
j  Box  2282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — At  least  two  years'  ex- 
j  perience,  basic  knowledge  of  New  York 
State  County  government  required.  Top 
i  working  conditions.  Apply  to  Managing 
Editor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y.  14303. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR,  18-22  page  2900 
ABC  weekly.  Globe,  Ariz.  Must  also 
handle  straight  news,  features,  use 
camera.  Will  work  under  consistent 
prize-winning  woman  news  editor  as 
second  person  of  two-person  staff. 
Some  night  work  (school  board  meet- 
;  ings,  etc.).  Mileage,  paid  vacation. 

'  group  insurance.  Send  personal,  educa- 
j  tional,  job  experience  resume,  work 
samples,  expected  salary  to  J.  D. 

I  Seater,  Jr..  Arizona  Record. 


WRITER 


EDITOR  for  5-edition  Chicago  area 
weekly  newspa|>er  chain.  Staff  of  3. 
Want  strong  editorial  leadership  for 
ezurban  community  on  border  of  high 
density  development.  To  $9,000.  Write 
Box  2290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  50.000  suburban  daily 
with  high  standards  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  will  pay  top  salary  for 
reporter-rewrite  with  at  least  2  or  3 
years  of  experience.  Zone  2.  Box  2302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  growing,  award-winning  Northern 
Calif,  p.m.  daily.  Excellent  experience 
opportunity.  Sept.  1  opening.  Resume 
to  Press  Tribune.  P.O  Box  940.  Rose¬ 
ville,  Calif,  96678. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  up-coming 
newsman  to  take  charge  of  staff  of  five 
on  offset  daily.  Zone  4.  and  show  what 
you  can  do.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability.  Send  resume,  salary  expected 
to  Box  2285,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  j 

SPORTS  E3D1TOR — Some  general  re¬ 
porting,  for  lively.  €-day  afternoon 
Kansas  daily.  Layout  and  head  writing 
exi)erience  essential.  Ideal  for  man  on 
way  up.  Camera  use  helpful.  No  be¬ 
ginners.  $125  weekly.  Fine  community 
— two  colleges — good  recreation  area. 
Send  samples  of  writing  (which  will 
be  returned).  Box  2319,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'  _ _ ^ 

REPORTERS  WANTED  : 

City  Editor  > 

General  Reporter  | 

Sports  Reporter 

For  expanding  Midwest  group  in 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Good 
working  conditions  in  upgraded 
plants.  Fringe  benefts  and  op-  | 
portunity  for  adeancesient.  Write  | 
or  call: 

A.  V,  Lund 
General  Manager 
Shaw  Newspapers 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021 
Ph:  815-284-2222 


Writer-Reporter:  straight  news  and 
magazine  features  that  require  skill¬ 
ful  writer  for  major  corporation : 
publications  diyision.  Ability  to 
handle  camera  would  also  be  good. 
CTollege  degree  and  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  commensurate  with 
background.  Include  resum4  full  de¬ 
tails.  Hold  samples  until  requested. 
Replies  confidential.  Be  willing  to 
relocate  Zone  5. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 

Box  2278,  Eiditor  &  Pubisher 

CENTRAL  N.Y.  RADIO-TV  newsroom 
'  needs  literate,  well-backgrounded  news- 
j  man  who  knows  area,  experienced  in 
various  beats,  deskwork — has  ideas. 

'  Send  full  resume,  salary.  Box  2335, 

>  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  CITY  EDITOR — Young,  recent  J-school 
'  grad  to  handle  desk  and  help  direct 
'  staff  on  10.500  progressive  daily  which 
;  stresses  quality.  Friendly  city  of  17,000  : 
low  coat  of  living.  Write  Daryl  Hall, 
e<litor,  Coffeyville.  Kans.,  Journal. 

COMBINATION  PHOTOGRAPHER  and 
!  photo-lathe  operator  for  small  city  af- 
‘  ternoon  daily  in  Texas.  References, 
j  Write  Box  2325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Imaginative  copy  editor  who  wants  to 
live  in  Florida  and  help  create  an  ex- 
I  citing,  colorful  morning  newspaper. 
Write:  Bob  Haiman,  Managing  &litor, 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

COPY  READERS 

Sharp  young  editors  nee<le<l  by  one  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  and  liveliest  morn¬ 
ing  iwpers.  Salary  $200  a  week.  Swift 
advancement  for  men  who  know  their 
stuff.  Zone  5.  No  novices,  please.  Box 
.  2354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  READERS — Morning  newspaiier 
I  in  Zone  2  is  looking  for  two  seasoneti 
1  copy  readers  with  a  flair  for  bright 
I  headlines.  Liberal  employe  benefits  and 
top  pay  with  opportunity  for  advance- 
'  ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  2348, 

:  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  15,000  Penna.  daily.  Op- 
|K>rtunity  for  growth.  Excellent  com- 

>  munity.  Send  resume  to  Box  2370, 

I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITORIAL  WRITER 
Large  metroiiolitan  Midwest  daily  has 
I  an  immediate  opening  for  a  versatile 
e<iitorial  writer.  Prefer  age  30  to  40 
with  experience  in  writing  across  the 
whole  range  of  editorial  page  subjects. 
The  man  we  have  in  mind  will  have 
a  crisp  style,  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
the  cre<Jentials  to  justify  a  salary  of 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  Box  2360,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  i 


EDITOR  for  new  employee  publica-  i 
tiun :  Unusual  opportunity  to  start  : 
I  monthly  newspaper  for  fast-growing  ! 
Detroit  automotive  parts  and  acces-  i 
sories  manufacturer  (McCJord  Corpora-  j 
tion)  with  5,000  U.  S.  and  Canadian  | 
employees.  Minimum  of  five  years’  ex- 
l>erience  with  employee  publications.  ' 
Must  be  able  to  write  and  edit  news 
and  feature  stories.  Knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out,  photography  and  production.  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  modern  industrial  opera¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  grow  into  other 
employee  communications  activities. 
Moderate  travel  required.  Staff  to  in-  ; 
elude  assistant.  Age  range  2.5-3.5.  Sal¬ 
ary  from  $9,000.  Box  2363,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  han¬ 
dle  city  government-police  beat  on  15,- 
000  six-day  evening  daily  in  Central 
California  coast  community.  Mild  cli¬ 
mate  out  of  metropolitan  area.  Contact: 
Bill  Misslin,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times. 

NEWS  EIDITOR  for  100-year-old  exclu¬ 
sive  tri-weekly  publishing  from  40-50 
pages  per  week.  New,  air-conditione<l 
building  housing  offices  and  Goss  offset 
central  plant  serving  4-county  area  of 
Elast  Iowa — N.W.  Illinois.  Largest 
weekly,  semi-weekly  in  two  adjacent 
counties  operated  by  former  Maquoketa 
I  staff  members  as  co-publishers  in  part- 
’  ners.  Applicant  should  have  desire  for  i 
j  career  in  modern  creative  community  ! 
I  newspapering,  with  opportunity  to  I 
1  learn  other  phases  of  prorluction  and  I 
'  management.  Maquoketa  is  a  growing 
i  city  of  6,300 — 25,000  trade  area  with  ' 
industry,  modem  two  million  dollar  | 
,  county  hospital,  new  million  dollar  | 
‘  senior  high  school — other  new  facilities  | 
in  varied  outdoor  recreation  such  as  | 
'  boating,  fishing  and  skiing.  Would  pay  I 
transportation  for  interview  to  most 
promising  applicant.  Position  open  im-  | 
metliately  as  present  news  editor  ieaves  I 
to  assume  management  of  own  news-  1 
i  paper.  Potential,  ability,  ambition  more 
'  important  than  experience.  Call  or 
write  to:  R.  T.  Mel  void.  (>wner-Man-  I 
ager,  Maquoketa  Newspapers.  Maqiio-  i 
keta.  Iowa.  52060.  Phone  office  (319)  ' 
652-2441  :  residence  (319)  652-2378.  | 

I  $125  FOR  A  REPORTER  with  expen-  | 
I  ence  and  potential,  for  beat  with  m'd- 
western  capitol  city  newspaper.  Box 
2378.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  for  news  reporting-feature 
writing  on  daily  in  100.000  population 
city  in  Area  1.  Experience*!  or  begin¬ 
ners.  Give  full  details.  Box  2350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITIES  —  5  OPENINGS: 
sports  writer,  rewrite  man.  top  desk 
hand,  two  reporters,  on  70.000  metro-  j 
politan  afternfxm  and  Sunday.  Top  pay.  i 
benefits,  standards,  professional  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Ready  to  step  up?  Box  2381, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  on 
our  staff  for  a  reporter  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  association  with  a  large 
Midwestern  morning  daily  which  cam¬ 
paigns  daily  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  in  the  forefront  in  a  highly  compe¬ 
titive  field.  We  expect  the  applicant 
to  have  had  some  experience  which 
proves  his  capabilities;  to  be  between 
25  and  35  years  of  age :  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  college  graduate.  Our  minimum 
starting  salary  ranges  from  $104.50  to 
$190.00  weekly,  coupled  with  excellent 
benefits.  Box  2368,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  experience  in  City 
Hall.  Court  House,  sports,  general  as¬ 
signments.  photos.  Assistant  to  editor 
with  move-up  possibility;  also  e<i’t 
early  Sunday  edition.  Associated  with 
excellent  midwest  group.  Lots  of  po¬ 
tential.  Write  Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub.,  Daily 
Mail,  Nevada.  Mo.  64772. 

REPORTERS— DESK  MEN :  Inland 
Southern  California  daily,  building 
strong  staff  to  meet  future  growth,  in¬ 
vites  applicants  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  careers  in  this  expanding  area,  ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  38%  hour  work  w’eek,  fine 
retirement  plan,  etc.  5?end  detailed  re¬ 
sume  to  Personnel  Department.  The 
Sun-Telogram.  399  "D”  St..  San 

Bernardino,  Calif.  92401. 


REPORTER  ready  to  move  up  to  city 
olitor  or  bureau  chief  on  growing  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  chain.  G<x>d  salary,  (u. 
ture  advancement.  Write  or  call  Guy 
G.  Keller,  Press  Publications,  112  So 
York  St.,  Elmhurst,  111.,  60126.  (AO 
312)  TE  4-0900. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Ex|>erienred  or  qualifietl  b^inners! 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  referl 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN— Experienced, 
imaginative,  needed  now.  Night  shift! 
To|>  pay  based  on  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Airmail  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Clalif 
94544. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Northeast  lowa’i 
leading  daily  newspaper.  Pleasant 
working  conditions:  fine,  energetic 
staff :  ideal  position  for  enterprising, 
s|H>rts-minded  man.  Salary — $100  and 
up  depending  on  ability  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  or  call  Ernie  ElKhbach, 
Managing  Eklitor,  OEILWQN  DAILY 
REXJISTER,  Oelwein.  Iowa,  50662. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Texas 
daily  heavy  on  high  school  and  area 
siiorts  coverage.  Box  2365,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TV  SCRIPTWRITERS  (2)  .  .  .  prepare 
scripts  for  TV  educational  films.  Col- 
lege  degree  plus  3-5  years’  experience. 
Must  be  a  toi>-notch  creative  writer. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
J.  B.  Lawrence,  Roberts  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14860. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  long-esUblished 
weekly  business  publication  wants  per¬ 
ceptive,  aggressive  young  man  for  re¬ 
write,  <le8k  work.  Must  have  2-3  years’ 
daily  news  experience :  be  able  to  turn 
out  fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn 
a  complex  news  area  and  our  special¬ 
ized  approach  to  it.  To  $10,000.  Box 
2379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
expanding  news  department.  EIxperience 
necessary.  Write  or  call  editor.  Free 
Press,  Mankato,  Minn,  66002. 

WOMAN  JOURNALIST  to  handle 
editing  of  women's  page,  general  news 
assignments  and  features  for  prize- 
winning.  fast-growing  Calif,  tri-weekly. 
Unlv  1  hour  from  San  FVanci8<».  and 
2  hours  from  Sierras.  Top  starting 
salary.  Send  full  resumd  to:  Sam  Mat¬ 
thews,  Tracy  Press,  P.O.  Box  419, 
Tracy,  Calif.,  95376,  or  phone  209-835- 
3030. 

WRITER  interested  in  science  and 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  magazine,  circulating  to  all 
practicing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  re- 
sumd.  Reply  to  Personnel  Offi<».  Mod¬ 
em  Me<lieine  Publications,  4015  West 
65th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
65435. 

A  NEJW  COMPLETELY  INTEGRATED 
steel  mill,  J&L’s,  is  going  to  change 
the  face  of  area  in  the  next  10  years. 
Thera’s  a  challenge  here  for  a  good 
state  editor.  Time  to  write,  t*)0.  Write 
or  call  collect:  Herb  Hames,  News- 
Tribune.  La  Salle,  Ill..  61301^ _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
National  business  magazine  n<^8  re¬ 
cent  college  grad,  preferably  with  J- 
background,  to  round  out  its  editorial 
staff.  Duties  will  include  writing,  mak^ 
up.  and  ad  production.  Technical  apti¬ 
tude  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
complete  resumd  to:  .Tim  McCallum. 
Industrial  Publishing  Co.,  812  Huron 
Rd..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116.  Call  (216) 
781-9620. 

CALLING  ALL  WOMEN 
If  you  are  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
m*xlern,  progressive  55,000  p.m.  daily, 
which  recognizes  the  impoi^r.ce  of 
women  in  today’s  world,  or  if  you  are 
the  No.  2  gal  now  and  want  to  become 
No.  1,  there  is  an  opening  for  you  as 
Women’s  Editor.  The  job  entails  de¬ 
signing  attractive  pages  and  directing 
coverage  of  all  areas  of  feminine  in- 
tei'est  for  a  leading  New  Jersey  <iaily. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experienM 
and  talent.  Box  2405.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Editorial 


deskman 

Pxnerienced.  versatile  —  copy  editor. 

writer,  make-up — for  afternoon 
SSv  ki  roeilium  size  Northern  New 
York  city.  Beautiful,  progressive  com¬ 
munity  fine  sch.Kils :  no  housing  prob- 
Hi"  fishing.  iHKiting,  golfing,  skiing, 
^litw  away:  excellent  working  con- 
Sn^  GoJ  opixirtunity  for  expen- 
qualifier!  person.  Please  write 
Six  2392.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
Sucation  .experience,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  references,  etc^ _ _ _ 

DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide-awake 
MUtheesUm  morning  daily  versatile 
Tmeh  to  take  charge  of  o^ration  one 

a  week.  Veteran  desirwl,  but 
^lemess  plus  ability  with  2  or  3  years 
of  solid  experience  may  qualify.  Box 
2403.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

New  business  management  monthly 
trade  magazine  needs  associate  eilitor 
with  previous  magazine  experience. 
Will  write  feature  articles;  write  and 
edit  departments  and  columns.  Limited 
travel  necessary.  Self-starter  with  abil¬ 
ity  for  responsibility  and  hard  work. 
Salary  in  high  four  figures.  Chicago 
base.  Write  Editor  &  Publisher,  Box 
2398!  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

editor  wanted  SEPT.  1  to  handle 
news  &  photography  on  quality  weekly 
in  fine  residential  community.  Perma¬ 
nent  job  with  writing  independence 
and  responsibility  on  well-accepte<l  pa¬ 
per.  Homo  furnishetl  at  reasonable 
rent.  Excellent  schools.  Starting  salary 
range  37  to  38M.  Write  full  details  to 
News  t  Advertiser,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa..  19348.  _  _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
New  trade  magazine  needs  editorial 
assistant  to  handle  copy  for  monthly 
departments  and  columns:  will  also 
handle  production  paste-up  and  proof 
reading.  Previous  editorial  experience 
required.  Opportunity  for  future 
growth.  Chicago  base.  Salary  $6-7,000. 
Write  Box  2396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.L  EXCITING  GROWTH  amid  strong 
•'.w  competition  offers  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  reporters  on  a  top  New 
Jersey  daily.  Good  salary  and  other 
benefits  offered  for  right  men  with 
some  experience.  Box  2417,  Editor  & 
Fablisher. 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 

The  Daily  Herald-Telephone  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  is  expanding  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  Southern  Indiana  and  neetls 
several  bright,  young  reporters  to  join 
our  aggressive  news  team.  We  offer  a 
good  starting  salary  with  above-average 
benefits :  also  excellent  living  conditions 
and  cultural  advantages  of  university 
city.  Write  or  call  our  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  if  intere8te<l. 

FARM  EDITOR  for  me<lium-sizc  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Duties  include: 
editing  weekly  page,  covering  spot 
events,  doing  background,  feature 
pieces.  Box  22.72,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  with  liking  for  city  hall  report¬ 
s'  ing.  Write  Editor.  Roswell  Daily  Rec- 
ord.  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  88201.  Send  full 
resume. 


CORPORATE  WRITING 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Public  relations  department  of 
a  major  eastern  industrial  firm 
has  openings  for  writers  with 
3-8  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  public 
relations  fields.  Challenging 
writing  assignments  involving 
corporate  brochures,  financial 
reports,  speeches,  and  similar 
projects.  Large,  expanding  de¬ 
partment  with  growth  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  both  home  office 
and  field  positions.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  writing  samples  to 
Box  2385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HOW  GOOD  ARE  YOU? 
Competent  journeymen,  forget  it.  You’ll 
need  hunger,  drive,  a  small  touch  of 
madness  (to  survive  here),  an  under¬ 
standing  wife  or  mistress  (you’ll  work 
long  hours),  a  belief  in  the  new  jour¬ 
nalism— and  above  all,  the  conviction 
that  you  are  better  than  you’ve  ever 
been  allowe<l  to  show.  Because  we’ll  let 
you  prove  it. 

Recent  promotions  in  this  growing  Ohio 
newspaper  group  have  left  three  key 
openings  on  this  lOM  flagship: 

NEWS  EDITOR:  A  tough  deadline  job, 
where  only  limitation  is  your  own 
imagination.  Layout,  makeup,  new 
judgment :  complete  authority  of  arts, 
(slitorial  pages  (except  writing  edits) ; 
some  copydesk  experience  useful,  not 
essential. 

SPORTS  EDITOR :  Complete  resimnsi- 
bility  in  sports-crazy  17M  city  for 
making  a  swinging  pair  of  simrts  pages 
every  day. 

REPORTER :  Key  beat  for  most  hated 
county-seat  daily  in  Ohio,  maybe  the 
world. 

Box  2404,  Editor  &  Publisher 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
chain  of  weekly  newspatiers.  Man  or 
woman.  E.xcellent  opportunity.  Apply 
to:  O.  D.  Bicking,  'The  Journal,  Ber¬ 
lin  Wise.,  .64923. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  of  35,000  wants 
all-around  man  with  small  or  medium 
daily  background.  Will  take  over  one 
section  of  staff  of  30.  Goo<l  starting 
l>ay  and  fast  increases  for  man  who 
can  acce|>t  both  responsibility  and  di¬ 
rection.  Journalism  School  or  e<iuiva- 
lent  degree  re<iuired:  40-hour  week; 
good  fringes.  Pa|)er  is  long-established, 
but  one  of  nations’  fastest-growing. 
Famed  for  aggressive  local  news  and 
picture  coverage.  Ideal  community  in 
lakes  section;  temperate  climate;  good 
social  and  cultural  advantages.  Replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  2407, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NF.'WS  EDITOR  wanted  beginning  mid- 
Augu.st  or  Sejitember.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions.  salary  requirerl.  Neosho  (Mo.) 
Daily  News. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  4.  Will  go  daily 
in  next  24  months.  Car  furnish^.  Hos¬ 
pitalization,  )x>nus,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  clean  shop.  Box  2110,  Erlitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  SERVICE  DIRECTOR  —  Top 
rank  university  needs  experienced 
newsman  to  head  two-man  bureau. 
Writing,  editing  skill  plus  some  photo¬ 
graphic  ability  requiretl.  Submit  com- 
jilete  resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  (2) 

We  have  immediate  openings  in  two  of 
our  offices  (choice  of  Pittsburgh ;  De¬ 
troit  :  Chicago;  New  York)  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  who  has  the 
ability  to  handle  industrial  reporting 
...  or,  for  a  writer  who  is  adept 
enough  with  a  4x5  camera  and  its 
different  lenses. 

Ours  is  a  14-yenr  old  company,  the 
leader  in  its  field,  serving  the  advertis¬ 
ing  interests  of  America’s  largest  in¬ 
dustrial  corporations.  Traveling  is  a 
factor,  of  course,  but  always  in  short 
bursts,  and  never  for  elongated  periods. 
Average  away-from-home  sleeping  is 
l)etween  2-3  days  a  week.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  any  week-end  work. 

Starting  salary  is  $150,  with  monetary 
advancement  a  live  factor.  Most  of  our 
men  are  in  the  $8500-$ll,000  range. 
Please  telephone  (collect)  or  write,  and 
an  interview  will  be  arrange*!.  Alex- 
amler  Rol)erts,  President,  Interstate 
Industrial  Reporting  Service,  Inc.,  675 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  City  22.  (MU 
8-1882) 

REPORTER  —  Morning  daily  30,000 
circulation  has  an  immediate  ojiening 
for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
one  or  more  years  experience.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  up  with  an  expanding 
staff.  Moving  expense  allowance — good 
salary  and  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2418,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER  to  cover  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  beat  in  pleasant,  growing 
Zone  3  college  city.  Five-  lay  p.m.  and 
Sunday  morning.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ex|)erience  and  ability.  Box  2394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  to  cover  police,  fire,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  occasional  features;  ex-  I 
jterience  preferred  but  will  train  right  . 
l>erson.  Also  reporter  to  cover  city  hall,  ’ 
city  government  and  politics;  some  ex-  1 
l>erience  required.  Small  New  E'ngland 
daily.  Write  fully.  Box  2419,  Editor  &  ' 

Publisher.  ( 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  expe-  ^ 
rienced.  'The  opportunity  is  here  for  an  > 
industrious  man  with  a  fresh  approach, 
initiative  and  good  ideas.  $140  per 
week  to  fully  qualified  man.  Relatively  I 
small  staff.  Future  opjjortunities.  Medi-  , 
cal  and  hospitalization,  liberal  vacation  ' 
policy.  A  30,000  daily  circulation  news-  I 
paper  with  5th  highest  subscription 
market  penetration  in  the  nation.  Send  i 
clips;  resume  and  availability  to:  John 
M.  Werner,  Editor,  Sheboygan  Press,  • 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  53081.  ! 

REPORTERS— REWRITE:  We  would  ' 
like  to  talk  to  i)eople  who  feel  they  are  i 
capable  even  though  not  experienced  at  < 
rewrite.  Persons  who  are  profession¬ 
ally  mature,  will  merit  promotion  and 
have  a  solid  scholastic  background.  We 
offer  an  attractive  salary,  unusual  1 
fringe  benefits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper  , 
in  a  city  with  many  cultural  and  recre-  ^ 
ational  op|x>rtunities.  Send  full  details 
al>out  yourself  and  clips  if  available  to  i 
E<lward  F.  Maher.  Ind.  Rel.  Dir.,  The  | 
Blade,  Tole<lu,  Ohio,  43604.  , 

SPO'RTS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local  cov-  I  | 
erage.  ideas,  follow-through.  Fast,  ac-  i 
curate,  must  meet  deadlines.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  aggressive  after¬ 
noon  Illinois  daily.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2243,  E<Iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY  —  Metropoli¬ 
tan  MES  paper  needs  an  alert  experi¬ 
enced  man  who  can  handle  any  sports 
assignment  including  desk  work.  Our  j 
live  sports  area  has  major  league  | 
baseball  and  football  now  with  hockey 
starting  next  year.  Send  personal  and 
experience  resume  to  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  63 
Blast  4th  Street,  S.  Paul,  Minnesota 
.65101. 

SPORTS  WRITER 
REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  morning-evening-Sunday 
in  Zone  7  neetls  top-flight  newsmen  to 
add  to  growing  staff.  Individuals  with 
two-three  years  exjierience.  ready  to 
move  to  larger  pajier,  sought.  These 
are  excellent  opportunities.  Box  2400, 
E<litor  &  Publisher  . 

SPORTSWRITER 

Award-winning  suburban  newspajwr 
chain  has  opening  for  sportswriter  on 
expanding  4-man  staff  of  sports  sec¬ 
tion  judged  best  in  state.  Progressive 
policies,  many  company  benefits,  new 
modern  offices.  Send  resume,  sample 
clips  to:  Robert  FYisk,  Sports  Editor, 
Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Illinois  60006. 

THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Me<lia  Group  in  News- 
pajier.  Radio  and  Television.  Donrey 
oi>erate8  in  six  states  including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Write  Personnel,  P.  O. 
Box  13.69,  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas.  72901. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

TOP-NOTCH  EDITOR  for  Washington. 
D.C.,  trade  newspaper  .  .  ,  leader  in  its 
field.  College  grad,  solid  e.\|>erience  on 
community  newspapers  require*!.  Salary 
to  $10,000.  Box  2393,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  - - - 

WANT  YOUR  OWN  SPORTS  PAGE?  ! 
We  have  10-coty  comer  of  Northwest 
Nebraska  as  exclusive  field  for  sports 
e*litor  with  some  experience  wanting 
own  page  and  column.  If  draft-exempt 
and  eager,  write  all  to  Publisehr  Gene 
Kemper,  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Times-Her- 
ald. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Editorial 


THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Needs  Five  Copy  Readers 

Day  or  night  work,  excellent 
working  conditions  in  air  condi¬ 
tioned  news  room.  Good-  benefits 
and  salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Applicants  should  send 
full  details  in  first  letter,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  handled  in 
complete  confidence.  Write  to 
Donald  C.  Wilder,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Massochusetts  02169. 

The  Newspaper:  The  Patriot  Ledger 
is  an  afternoon  daily,  circulation 
51,882  (1965  ABC).  Daily  newshole, 
140  columns  with  emphasis  on  a  well 
rounded  international,  national,  state 
and  local  news  report. 

The  Region:  (Puincy,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  contiguous  to  Boston  and 
only  a  relatively  short  drive  south  to 
Cape  Cod  or  north  to  the  ski  coun¬ 
try.  The  Quincy  area,  in  the  heart  of 
New  England,  is  rich  in  history  but 
vital  and  alive  with  space  age 
progress  by  top  industrial  firms  having 
plants  located  in  our  circulation  re¬ 
gion. 

WOMAN’S-SOCIAL  EDITOR:  New 
Jersey  daily  needs  a  gal  to  run  her 
own  department  from  layout  to  con¬ 
tent.  Write:  Ed.  Casey.  E*litor,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J.  07801. 


Engraving 

"^ENGiAVING'ToRii^^ 

Combination  daily  newspapers  in 
Georgia  have  an  immediate  engraving 
department  foreman’s  vacancy.  Latest 
automated  equipment;  photo  comp*>8i- 
tion  ;  non-union;  6-man  shop.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send  c*>m- 
plete  resume  to  Box  2318,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
nee*led,  night  shift.  6:P.M.  to  2:A.M. 
Go*xl  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  or  write  Personnel 
Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Phone  688- 
2411,  Ext.  379.  Peoria,  Illinois.  61601. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICH.  PLANT— Up 
to  $4.30  an  hour;  yearly  agreement. 
Four  vacations  when  university  is  not 
in  session.  Pension  plus  SS.  Blue 
Cross :  6  paid  holidays.  MUST  be  fast, 
accurate  on  Lino  and  ad  makeup.  Spe¬ 
cify  Lino  speed.  Open  shop.  Ftetaile*! 
personal  data  to:  Supt..  Michigan 
Daily.  420  Maynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48104. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Competent  ads,  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays. 
Permanent.  Raymond  Herald,  Ray¬ 
mond,  Washington  98577. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
WTOkly  ’’In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.”  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam.  Ky. 

PHO’TON  OPERATORS  and/or  main- 
tenance  men  wanted  for  new  plant 
operation  in  (Thart  Area  2.  ’Top  salary 
and  all  benefits  to  qualified  men.  ’To 
arrange  interview  write  Box  2299,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

INTER’TYPE  OPERATOR  for  6-day 
PM  daily.  Finger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  benefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Competent  ads,  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours 
$120.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per¬ 
manent.  Raymond  Herald.  Raymond, 
Washington  98577. 

OHIO  WEEKLY  wants  good  combina¬ 
tion  Linotype  operator-printer;  per¬ 
manent.  Will  consider  older  applicants. 
Write  experience  and  salary.  Box  2188, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST-MAKEUP  MAN:  Setting 
up  new,  air-conditioned  TTS  shop.  Good 
opportunity  to  advance  for  all-around 
man.  Phone  collect  (AC  516)  HUnter 
7-8300,  or  write  to  Box  2180,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted  for 
full  time,  steady,  year  'round  work,  no 
lay-offs.  Paid  holidays  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  John  Lovell  at  the  News- 
Chronicle,  Shi3>iiensburg  R.  D.  1, 
Penna.,  between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
weekdays,  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  Saturdays. 

Photography 

TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER,  able  to  Uke 
major,  minor  jobs  in  stride.  Daily 
publication.  Zone  2.  Box  2195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FEW  NEWSPAPiaiS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagi¬ 
nation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  do.  We  need  a  young  man  with 
an  eye  for  off-beat  photos,  skill  to 
produce  85  mm  Sunday  picture  pages 
and  determination  to  make  every  as¬ 
signment  pay  off.  If  you're  stuck  with 
bread-and-butter  pictures  and  cliche  as¬ 
signments  on  your  first  or  second 
newspaper  job,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  break  out  of  the  rut  while  you're 
young  enough  to  learn.  Send  samples; 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Times-News. 

- ( 

DARKROOM  MAN 
We  don't  think  a  darkroom  man  has 
to  be  either  a  broken  down  photog  or 
a  mole.  Looking  for  someone  who  has 
pride  in  being  a  good  inside  man. 
Major  Midwest  newspaper.  Box  2408. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMAGINATIVE  NEWS-FEATURE  pho¬ 
tographer  technically  competent  to 
spark  outstanding  pictures  for  28,000 
offset  daily;  produce  intriguing  35mm 
news,  picture  pages.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity  in  new  plant  opening  1967  ;  new 
^uipment.  Old  newspaper  with  young 
ideas.  Send  full  data,  samples :  Editor, 
Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Photo  changes  taking  place  at  major 
Midwest  newspaper.  Giving  up  wet 
plates  in  favor  of  35  mm.  Giving  up 
word  people  handling  pix.  Looking  for 
hustling  photogs  who  want  creative 
atmosphere,  big  city  variety  and  occa¬ 
sional  nationwide  assisrnments.  No 
fooling  on  your  part  or  ours.  Write  us 
telling  all.  Box  2384,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  Hoorn 

PRESSMEN 

Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
men  in  the  Chicago  suburban  area. 
Permanent  positions  in  expanding  press 
room.  Excalient  salary  with  many 
fringe  benefits  such  as 

Paid  vacation 
Free  hospitalization 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Participating  life  insurance 
Paid  Holidays 

Write  giving  telephone  number,  so  you 
can  be  interviewed  by  phone,  to  Box 
2264,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 

HARD  -  WORKING  COMBINA'nON 
pressman -stereotyi>er  journeyman  to  . 
work  a  87%  hour  work  we^  on  the  { 
night  shift  in  modem  air-eonditioned  | 
idant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print  ' 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Good  scale  and  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Donald  E.  Sbockey,  Journal 
and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  47901. 


HELP  ANTED 

Press  Hoorn 


WE  HAVE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  propo- 
I  sition  for  the  ifl  Web  offset  pressman 
I  in  this  country.  Do  you  qualify?  If  so, 
write  us  today  and  arrange  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Box  2310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  with  complete  darkroom,  plate¬ 
making  and  press  experience,  required 
by  small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Southern  Ontario.  Ability  to  teach 
others  an  asset.  Give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Write  Box  2295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER-PRESSMAN  FOR  5-day 
daily.  Need  all-around  man  who  can 
take  charge  of  job  department ;  also  do 
makeup,  set  ads  when  necessary.  Must 
know  Laidlow,  Elrod,  Goss  Comet  press 
and  operate  Kluge,  Heidelberg  presses. 
If  you  can  qualify,  and  prove  it,  you 
have  opportunity  with  future  in  county- 
seat  town,  heart  of  California's  great 
hunting  and  fishing  in  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley.  Top  pay,  40-hours,  some  overtime.  i 
Sun-Herald,  Colusa,  Calif.  95932. 

PREISSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-%  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  'Times  News,  Kingsi>ort.  Tenn. 
37662. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspaper  web  offset  press.  We  i 
have  Fairchild  Color  King.  Write  or  : 
call  Bert  Carlyle.  CENTRAL  PRKS,  ; 
913  CE  3-9633,  526  N,  Kansas  Ave.,  | 
Topeka.  Kans.,  66608. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

To  assume  responsibility  for  combina¬ 
tion  dailies  in  Southeast  with  circula-’ 
ton  of  over  75,000.  Ui>eration  includes 
extensive  computer  use  in  news  and 
computer-photo  comiHjsition  ad  pro¬ 
gram.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
advancement  potential  with  organiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resume  in  first  letter 
to  ^x  2314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Young  (30  to  45),  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow¬ 
ing,  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and 
photo-composition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Equipment  includes  Goss  Comet 
Letterpress  and  Webeadorfer  Color  Off¬ 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  ^utheast- 
em  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Bbccellent  schools.  Ssilary  open. 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ^  . 

_ I _ 

PRINTER  -  OPERATOR  or  ^nter. 
Makeup  man  for  small  daily  in  (jmtral 
Indiana.  Good  setup,  steady  nnploy- 
ment.  some  benefits.  Prefer  country 
trained  man  who  might  also  do  some 
job  printing,  when  necessary.  Send  ! 
letter — give  all.  Salary,  experience, 
references.  R.  D.  Maney,  Gen.  Mgr.-  I 
Ed..  Tipton  Daily  Tribune,  Tipton, 
Indiana  46072. 

RETIRED  PRINTER  WANTED.  Ohio 
shop,  3  days  a  week.  Write  history, 
salary.  Box  2203.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator. 
Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
20-man  shop,  30,000  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Applicant  must  be  com|>etent  linotype 
machinist.  New,  air-conditioned  hot  and 
cold  type  shop.  All  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  to  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRINTER  FLOORMEN  and  TTS  per¬ 
forator.  Union.  35-hr.  work  week; 
$4.06  hourly  scale.  Modem  daily  news¬ 
paper  plant  located  in  S.W.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Contact;  Wilbur  Kemper,  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Foreman.  Longview  Daily 
News,  Longview,  Wash.  98632.  I 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 

ASSISTA.NT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
If  you  have  drive  and  know  modern 
newspaper  production,  we'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  an  attractive  and  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  on  a  "going  places" 
California  metropolitan.  We  have  a 
young  and  strong  staff,  want  to  add 
depth.  Experience  in  Linofilm,  TTS, 
presses  and  related  equipment  re¬ 
quired  ;  engineering  background  very 
desirable.  Please  send  complete  resume 
to  Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN— E.xperienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through 
camera — take  charge  expanding  NYC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Promotion 

PROMOTION  or  combination  man  on 
Kood  small  pa{>er  ready  for  move  to  i 
Area  3  morning  bit;  leaguer.  GckhI  | 
everything — lots  of  action.  Resume  and 
letter  indicating  level  of  literacy  to 
Box  2338,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  immeili- 
ate  oi>ening  in  its  centralized  promo-  ; 
tion  department  for  a  writer  to  handle 
news  and  circulation  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  carrier  material.  Must  be  creative 
and  strong  on  ideas.  Send  samples  with 
letter  of  application  to  Harry  Horton, 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  F'lorida  33101. 

Public  Halations 

I'UBUC  RELA'nONS  DIRECTOR  — 
Large  Class  I  Common  Carrier — Re¬ 
quires  a  man  with  3  to  7  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  understanding  story 
placement  in  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  wire  services,  and  con¬ 
tacting  company  management  for  arti¬ 
cle  development.  He  will  write  articles 
on  achievements,  sales,  and  company 
goals  for  placement  in  general  interest 
publications — travel  as  necessary.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities — salary  open, 
commensurate  with  abiiities  and  past 
experience.  Liberal  Fringe  Benefits — 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pub- 
lie  relations  offices  established  in  ma¬ 
jor  university  communities.  Zones  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  7,  9.  College  fraternity  alumnus 
preferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  2366, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


PR  WRITER- 
CONTACT  MAN  ' 

Man  for  rapidly  expanding  agency 
in  medium-size  Northeastern  Ohio 
city.  Solid  newswriting  experience  a 
must.  Job  includes  writing  features 
and  straight  product  news  for  a 
vsiriety  of  consumer  accounts.  Fast, 
accurate,  tight  copywriting  is  what 
both  we  and  our  clients  expert.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  rapid  sul- 
vancement  plus  profit-sharing,  other 
fringes.  We're  moving  fast — want  to 
move  with  us  ?  Send  resume  c/o 
President, 

Box  2323 
Editor  &  Publisher 


DIRECTOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  for 
Plymouth  State  College  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 
N.  H..  03264.  Need  person  with  ability 
in  journalism,  photography,  and  public 
speaking  to  interpret  college  to  varie<l 
publics.  Apply  to:  Harohl  E.  Hyde, 
President. 


PUBLIC  RBLA'nONS 
A  rapidly-growing,  upstate  New  York 
college  seeks  Director  of  Information 
Services.  Position  open  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  requires  excellent  wrriting  skills 
and  experience  in  field.  Person  selected 
must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility 
for  staff  mant^rement,  be  a  self  starter 
and  ^ist  with  general  college  PR 
operations.  Please  send  resume  listing 
references  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  2399,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Halations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
INFORMATIONAL  OFFICERS 

Several  career  positions  now  avail, 
able  with  City  of  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  City  Representatives,  for 
imaginative  P.R.  men  and  women 
to  work  in  Silver  Anvil  award-win. 
ning  program.  Opportunity  to  utilize 
P.R.  talents  and  all  communications 
media.  You  must  be  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  department  execu¬ 
tives,  to  exercise  initiative,  and  co¬ 
ordinate  all  aspects  of  a  varied 
program.  Requires  a  degree  and  4 
years'  experience  in  news  writing, 
the  preparation  of  P.R.  material  for 
popular  release,  or  as  an  informa¬ 
tional  representative  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  agency.  Salary 
$8,366-$10.434.  Excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits. 

^nd  complete  resume  to  Recruit¬ 
ing  Office,  500  Municipal  ^rvicea 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107,  or 
call  MU  6-3651,  prior  to  August  17 
1966. 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSOCIATE 
Company  in  entertainment  field  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Good  starting  salary,  aggressive  com¬ 
pany,  liberal  fringe  benefiu.  Applicants 
ntust  send  complete  resume  of  work 
history  and  a  specific  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PR 

DIRECTOR 

wanted  to  head 
department  in  major 
Eastern  ad  agency! 


There's  a  golden  future  here 
for  a  first-rate  PR  pro  who 
can  write  (and  supervise 
others),  help  create  new  busi¬ 
ness  (with  a  proven  record  to 
show),  build  and  administer 
the  going  department  of  a 
prominent  advertising  agency. 

As  head  man  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  you  will  work  at  the 
management  level,  will  be  a 
respected  agency  representa¬ 
tive  in  client  and  prospect 
meetings.  You  will  have  every 
opportunity  to  provide  en¬ 
riched  PR  services  for  this 
agency's  home  and  branch 
offices. 

Location  is  at  headquarters 
in  a  large.  East  Coast  metro¬ 
politan  center  (not  New 
York).  There  are  ample  re¬ 
sources  here  for  the  good 
life.  Generous  compensation 
with  plenty  of  fringes. 

For  an  appointment,  please 
send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  (in  con¬ 
fidence,  of  course)  to 

Box  2383 
Edifor  &  Publisher 
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Academic 

pH  D  with  extensive  newspaper,  teach- 
ins  experience.  1966  or  1967.  Box  2329, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Responsible,  enterprising,  experienced 
daily  newspaper  general  manager — a 
builder  of  profiU  by  product  improv^ 
ment,  good  personnel  relations,  public 
servim  and  news  integrity.  Minimum 
compensation:  $25,000.  Box  2267,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  drive  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments  of  newspaper: 
past  manager.  Experience  on  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Chance  for  publisher  to 
get  some  time  off.  Have  proven  gains. 
Can  handle  back  in  offset  or  letter. 
Strong  on  sales.  Eager  to  move  ahead 
and  willing  to  work  for  it.  Write  Box 
2347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Young,  family  man,  with  excellent 
circulation  experience  in  comi>etitiva 
area.  Well-versed  in  administration, 
sales  and  service.  Prefer  Areas  8  or 
9;  consider  other.  Resum5  on  request. 
Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CM-ASSISTANT  CM-SUPERVISOR.  26 
years'  experience.  Age  42.  Have  done 
everything.  Zone  1.  Box  2301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  Southern  Circulator 
wants  job  traveling  the  south  as  rep¬ 
resentative  or  salesman.  Box  2341,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  CIRCULATOR  with 
years  of  experience  on  both  morning 
and  evening,  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  ;  one  who  firmly  believes  in  free 
enterprise,  the  junior  merchant  system, 
understands  ABC,  and  thrives  on  tough 
competition — I  could  be  your  man.  Any 
area  west  of  Mississippi  river  consid¬ 
ered.  Resume  and  references  on  request. 
Box  2391,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Clasnified  Advertising 

CAM,  experienced  all  phases,  promo¬ 
tion.  References.  Prefer  daily.  Area  8, 
9.  Box  2337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Assistant  CAM  on  one  of  better  metro¬ 
politans  seeks  opportunity  as  manager. 
Intimate  knowledge  of  systems,  display, 
personnel,  etc.  Professional  approach, 
enviable  record  of  success.  Family  man, 
college  grad.  Now  at  $11,000.  Will  take 
charge  or  understudy  retiring  CAM. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  2389,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  GO-GETTER  achieved  big 
gains  luist  3  years  largest  category 
national  advertising  field,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  2-paper  market.  Employed,  28, 
no  military  obligation.  Seeks  challenge 
— newspaper  national  department  or 
representative  firm.  Box  2359,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


ADVER'nSING  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
metro  daily  seeks  opportunity-growth 
spot  as  Ad  Director  or  Retail  Manager. 
Formerly  Ad  Director  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Present  salary  lower 
5  figures.  Relocate  anywhere.  Age  34. 
Box  2397,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  large  de¬ 
partment  store  seeking  management 
opportunity  with  aggressive  daily.  Over 
8  years’  experience.  Good  references. 
Prefer  Midwest.  Write:  1410  Cook  Ave., 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wise.,  64494. 

Editorial 

managing  editor  small  p.m.  or 
ropy  reader  on  large  paper.  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  Fourteen  years*  experience. 
Family  man,  age  40.  Box  2316,  Editor 
A  Publisher 


Editorial 

EIDITOR  —  Seasoned  executive  who 
knows  all  phases  of  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  and  has  headed  70-man  depart¬ 
ment  on  quality  metro  paper  seeks 
post  as  editor  of  medium  daily.  Age 
42,  family,  degree,  top  references.  Box 
2247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  Executive  Sports  Editor  on 
large  metropolitan  daily — with  vast 
knowledge  of  makeup,  editing  copy  and 
photo  layout — seeks  similar  or  makeup 
Iiosition.  Outstanding  success,  winning 
top  state  award  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  and  makeup  ;  directed  staff  of 
20.  Ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
Will  relocate.  Box  2139,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  spot  on  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  general  PR  position. 
Journalism  graduate,  2  years’  news  re¬ 
porting  and  photography  experience. 
Married  and  deferred.  Write  Box  93, 
Colby,  Kansas  67701.  Phone  HObart 
2-2434. 


OLD  WASHINGTON  HAND  consider¬ 
ing  escape  to  less  frenetic  but  equally 
challenging  clime,  preferably  sunny. 
Experience:  2V^  years’  metropolitan 
daily,  12  years’  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  (5  wire  service,  7  national 
chain),  3V&  executive  post  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  B.A.  Nieman  Fellow.  Can 
write,  edit,  manage,  represent.  Have 
travelled  widely  U.S.  and  abroad, 
mainly  covering  politics.  Mid-40s.  sound 
in  body,  mind,  spirit.  Could  be  tempted 
grass  root-wards  by  interesting  enough 
job  in  southwest  to  compensate  finan¬ 
cial  sacrifice.  Box  2293,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  N.W.  NEWSPAPER. 
Industry  editor  with  solid  record  and 
J-degree  will  give  you  legwork,  sound 
judgment  and  unhackneyed  writing  as 
REPORTER/DESKMAN.  42.  aiming  to 
manage.  Box  2291,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BORN  NEWSPAPERMAN?  —  Closest 
thing  to  it  .  .  .  from  reporter  to  editor 
in  7  years  .  .  .  now  seeks  full-charge 
spot  with  8,000  circulation  plus  daily 
,  .  .  flair  for  layout-makeup  adds 

sparkle  to  newspaper  (also  part-time 
page  makeup  consultant)  .  ,  .  strong 
on  headlines,  staff  direction,  follow- 
through.  enterprise,  sense  of  urgency. 
Facile  writer,  including  editorials  .  .  . 
a  polished  pro  and  only  32.  Box  2333, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  32  ten  years’  experience, 
seeks  wire  editor’s  spot.  Box  2357,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  publication 
spot.  Newspaper.  PR  experience.  Box 
2339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR  of  prize-winning  weekly,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  job  on  weekly,  small 
daily  in  northeast,  northwest,  or 
Alaska.  Married.  24,  Missouri  grad. 
Know  offset,  letterpress.  Box  2387, 
E<litor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


’GEE  WHIZ’  SCIENCE  WRITING  has 
to  stop  sometime,  why  not  now?  I 
Doesn’t  a  $15  billion  RAD  budget  war¬ 
rant  the  same  scrutiny  given  other 
news  areas  ?  Fourteen  years  in  elec¬ 
tronics  RAD  has  given  this  engineer 
an  insight  into  the  promise,  problems, 
and  propaganda  associated  with  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  that  most  of  today’s 
reporters  lack.  Care  to  convert  me  to 
science  reporting?  Previous  publications 
to  variety  of  audiences  include  two 
books.  Washington  D.C.  base  require^!. 
Box  2401,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUNE  J-MASTER’s  seeks  experience 
general  reporting,  features.  Area  2.  8, 
9.  Female.  Box  2239,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  wants  to  apply  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  general  assignments;  strong 
on  features.  Any  area.  Box  2336,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  writing  ambitions  but  little  ex¬ 
perience.  Possess  talents  and  confidence 
for  any  challenge.  Will  relocate  family 
any  zone  for  right  position.  Box  2369, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  EDITORIAL  or  me¬ 
chanical  position  ;  16  years’  daily,  week¬ 
ly  ;  all  phases.  Sam  Swartz,  Box  1042, 
International  Falls,  Minn.  66649. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Do  you  need  a  veteran  sports  editor? 
Here’s  one — complete  with  column,  fea¬ 
tures,  local  coverage,  makeup.  Age  44. 
$8,000.  Box  2351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED  reporter- 
deskman  seeks  challenging  job  in 
Southwest.  Cover  any  reportorial,  fea¬ 
ture  or  desk  assignment.  40;  marrie<l; 
hard-worker;  top  references,  samples. 
Available  for  Interview  during  upcom¬ 
ing  vacation.  Box  2331,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHORT-CHANGING 
THE  ARTS? 

Perceptive,  highly  qualified  critic-col¬ 
umnist,  38.  can  bring  you  up-to-date, 
knowledgeable,  incisive  coverage  of 
music,  theater,  dance,  the  cultural 
scene.  5^!  years’  experience  as  chief 
critic  on  large  metropolitan  daily;  3 
years  as  contributing  editor  leading 
national  music  publication.  Outstanding 
academic  and  professional  background, 
excellent  references.  Box  2412,  ixlitor 
A  Publisher. 


WHAT’S  YOUR  NEED?  Excelled*  all 
jobs  so  far — reporting,  article-column 
writing.  desks ;  some  managerial. 
Twelve  years  two  firms  10. 000-100, 009 
dailies  (now  wire  latter).  Will  leave, 
at  42,  good  job  requiring  little  for 
better  regardless  of  demands  (have 
large,  lovely  family).  Want  key  man 
now,  future?  Check*  references.  Box 
2411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN:  Writer’s  education  (BA 
history,  philosophy,  English) ;  special¬ 
ist’s  training  (Wisconsin  MA,  political 
science) ;  generalist’s  curiosity  (as  un¬ 
dergrad  led  GE  College  Bowl  team  to 
title) ;  year’s  radio,  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  job  with  northern  New 
Jersey  daily ;  will  work  TO-hours  week 
toward  eventual  poet  as  political  re¬ 
porter.  Box  2396,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER-HEAVY  ASSISTANT 

Experienced  most  all  departments  in¬ 
cluding  editorial.  Heavy  on  composi¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  identification 
and  analysis,  scientific  systems  and 
methods,  personnel  administration  and 
communications.  Up  on  new  processes 
including  computerized  typesetting. 
Electronically  and  mechanically  com¬ 
petent.  General  business  acumen.  Pres¬ 
ently  staff  large  metro.  Early  40’s, 
family,  college.  Confidence.  Box  2380, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MANAGER 

Age  52.  Good  health.  18  years’  of  sig¬ 
nificant  management  responsibilities  in 
32-year  newspaper  career.  Particularly 
strong  Composing  Room  background 
with  additional  line  and  supervisory 
experience  in  Stereo,  Press  and  Mail¬ 
ing  Rooms.  Member  ITU.  Color  Repro¬ 
duction  and  TTS  amongst  my  special¬ 
ties.  Will  relocate  for  responsible  po¬ 
sition  with  moderate  to  large  daily  or 
periodical. 

Box  2376,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

NB7WS  DIRECrrOR  -  COPYWRITER 
wants  public  relations  or  sports  writing 
job  in  Southwest,  preferably  ’Texas  or 
Oklahoma.  Three  years’  experience  as 
sports  writer.  Box  2413,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PLATEAUED.  experienced  mature  doer 
administrator,  46,  needs  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  in  company,  college  or  organiza¬ 
tion  public  relations.  Master’s,  market¬ 
ing-oriented.  Ohio  only,  $14,000  range. 
Box  4677,  Lyndhurst,  Ohio,  44124. 


Free  Lance 

RESEARCH  IN  EUROPE 
Accurate  text  and  picture  material 
provided  by  experienced  researchers  and 
photographers.  Write  to  Box  2327,  Bkli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORS:  Have  your  own  Washington 
correspondent  1  Free-lance  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  media  will  cover 
Washington  news  maze  of  Departments, 
agencies,  and  Capitol  Hill  for  your  lo¬ 
cal  interests.  Box  2409,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LONDON  national  daily  newsman  seeks 
assignments  —  news,  features,  photo. 
Rodger.  62  Northall  Road,  Barnehurst, 
Kent,  England. 


Photography 

MODERN  SCHOOL  Press  Photogra¬ 
pher  seeks  permanent  position  on  a 
lively,  photo-conscious  New  England 
paper.  Ten  years’  experience  with  a 
daily.  Photo  diploma — own  equipment. 
Age  31.  married.  Box  2361,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  on 
large  daily  in  Zone  6  or  8.  Four  years’ 
experience  on  small  daily  and  weeklies, 
with  1  year  experience  stringing  for 
wire  service.  Own  most  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  the  job.  Available  in 
September  after  finishing  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Age  20.  Good  references.  Write: 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  12218  (Tobblestone  Dr.. 
Houston.  Texas  77024. 

Press  Room 

JOURNETYMAN  PRESSMAN  —  11 

years’  press-stereo  experience;  10  years’ 
on  Goss;  presently  working  on  Scott. 
Age  35,  family.  Desire  to  relocate  in 
Southern  Calif.  Can  begin  Aug.  8.  Box 
2209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  fay  able  with  order  I 

4- tiinet .  80c  per  lint,  per  issue 

5- tines  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

2- tisies . SLOO  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- time  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

A6P  50c  fsr  ksx  service 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2- tinies  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  .  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tooaday,  4:30  PM 

Count  live  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— ^35 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

050  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plou  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Telling  the  Viet  Nam  Story 


Four  veteran  reporters  for 
print  and  electronic  media,  in 
a  television  program  on  Nation¬ 
al  Educational  Television  Aug. 
1,  were  agreed  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  confused,  unin¬ 
formed,  and  apathetic  about  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam.  They  placed 
much  of  the  blame  on  the  John¬ 
son  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  trying  to  mislead  the 
public  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Many  of  their  statements  in 
this  respect  might  be  taken  as 
expressions  of  personal  frustra¬ 
tion  in  their  efforts  to  fulfill 
their  missions  as  news-gather¬ 
ers  and  disseminators  of  infor¬ 
mation.  A  segment  of  their  dis¬ 
cussion  that  brought  some  of 
the  general  problems  of  war 
coverage  close  to  home  for  edi¬ 
tors  broke  open  when  the  mod¬ 
erator  asked  them  to  compare 
the  effects  of  the  reporting  done 
by  television  with  that  done  by 
the  print  media. 

The  participants  were: 

Malcolm  Browne,  formerly 
of  the  Associated  Press  and 
ABC,  now  a  freelance. 

Jack  Foisie,  Los  Angeles 
T  imes. 

Charles  Mohr,  Xew  York 
Times. 

Dean  Brelis,  NBC  News. 

Paul  Niven,  moderator. 

Their  conversation  went  like 
this: 

Niven: 

Television  has  been  accused 
of  distortion  from  time  to  time. 
Officials  have  said  that  the  cam¬ 
era  is  by  nature  selective,  and 
when  it  shows  a  U.S.  Marine 
burning  a  Vietnamese  village 
that  image  is  indelibly  etched  in 
the  minds  of  the  viewer  who  is 
not  told  perhaps  in  the  same 
film  about  pacification  programs 
and  so  forth.  Dean,  how  do  you 
feel  about  this  charge? 

Brelis: 

Well,  I  think  that  it’s  true, 
that  the  camera  can  select.  It 
can  show’  only  part  of  a  scene 
or  part  of  a  story,  just  as  a 
reporter  can  select  what  he 
wants  to  do.  Television  has  been 
extremely  responsible  in  this 
war.  Cameras  have  been  not 
only  where  the  action  is,  the 
militarj’  action,  but  we’ve  gone 
to  great  efforts  not  to  be  super¬ 
ficial.  For  example,  about  the 
Buddhist  movement  here.  W’e’ve 
tried  not  to  show  people  just 
charging  through  the  streets, 
but  to  try  and  put  some  perspec¬ 
tive  as  to  what  it  means,  and 
how  important  it  is.  We  have 


tried  to  be  objective  because  we 
know  that,  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  w’hat  w’e  say  and 
what  W’e  report  affects  more 
Americans  than  the  new’spapers 
them.selves. 

Niven: 

Mai,  you’ve  w’orked  for  both 
television  and  the  w’ire  serv’ice 
bureau.  How  do  you  find  the 
tw’o  compare  in  problems? 

Browne: 

There  are  some  operations 
that  a  television  team  just  can’t 
go  on.  You  have  to  preclude,  for 
instance,  all  operations  that 
have  an  awful  lot  of  secondary 
grow’th,  this  tangled  underbrush 
sort  of  thing.  I  have  to  agree 
that  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  avoid  the  superficial. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
television  report  generally  runs 
perhaps  90  seconds,  during 
which  the  correspondent  talks 
and  footage  goes  on  while  he 
talks.  Well  90  seconds  you  can 
say,  as  I  recall,  maybe  about 
300  w’ords,  which  by  writing 
standards  is  pretty  short.  You 
can’t  really  say  very  much  in 
300  w’ords.  I  think  that  tele¬ 
vision  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  script  around  the  footage 
that  you  have.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  is  more  or  less  duty-bound 
to  build  his  spiel  around  w’hat’s 
appearing  on  camera,  w’hich  is 
perfectly  all  right,  this  is  good 
television.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  get  into 
some  really  complicated  politi¬ 
cal  matter?  There  are  certain 
things  that  you  can  do  with  the 
written  word  that  you  just  can¬ 
not  do  with  television. 

Mohr: 

Where  television  has  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  this  war,  I 
think,  is  in  the  field,  because  in 
the  first  place,  I  think  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  television  people 
here  has  been  high.  They’re 
w’illing  to  go  out  and  get  at  a 
lot.  Necessity  compels  them  to 
do  it.  And  probably  network 
people  spend  more  time  walking 
in  the  sun,  in  the  field,  per  man, 
than  anybody  else  here. 

Brelis  : 

I  think  you  could  add  also  to 
that,  those  who  shoot  stills. 

Mohr  : 

Photographers  of  any  kind. 
Foisie: 

They  have  to  get  out.  There’s 
no  question  about  that. 

Mohr: 

But  again,  Mai  raised  the 
basic  point  that  television  dis¬ 
torts.  The  most  famous  case  so 
far  was  the  burning  of  the  vil¬ 


lage  of  Camay  by  the  Marines 
at  DaNang  with  Zippo  lighters. 
Now  I  suppose  it  could  be  ar- 
gned  that  this  did  damage  the 
national  interest  in  a  way.  But 
there  is  probably  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  damage.  And  I  think 
another  thing,  the  public  offi¬ 
cials  back  in  the  United  States 
who  complained  about  the  cov¬ 
erage  by  Morley  Safer — CBS 
did  that  story,  which  was  a 
memorable  story — is  the  basic 
problem  that  they’re  not  recog¬ 
nizing  the  real  problem. 

United  States  Marines  aren’t 
vicious  at  all.  But  they  make 
mistakes.  And  that  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  And  the  central  issue 
here,  w’hich  a  critic  like  Secre¬ 
tary  Sylvester  misses,  is  not 
that  a  network  showed  this 
film,  but  that  a  Marine  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in 
the  heat  of  emotion,  made  a 
mistake,  and  burned  down  a 
village.  And  I  think  they  just 
have  to  grow’  up  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  real  issues,  which 
are  the  political  nature  of  this 
w’ar,  the  importance  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  American  troops. 

Brelis  : 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Syl¬ 
vester  was  very  upset  by  the 
story  I  did  on  Colonel  Young, 
a  marine  colonel  w’ho  had  his 
leg  wounded.  And  we  moved  our 
camera  into  the  room  w’ith  his 
permission  and  the  doctors’  per¬ 
mission  as  the  operation  was 
going  on  on  his  leg.  And  he  got 
the  w'ound  w’hen  he  flew  over  a 
village  which  he  did  not  w’ant 


to  put  napalm  on  becau.se  he 
saw’  w’omen  and  children  on  the 
ground.  And  from  that  village 
he  got  the  fire  that  wounded  his 
leg.  To  me  this  told  much  of  the 
paradox  and  the  tragedy  and 
the  bravery  of  the  war.  And  he 
thought  this  was  terrible  to 
show’  a  man  getting  his  leg 
amputated. 

Mohr: 

Of  course.  The  administration 
seems  to  want  to  make  this  war 
a  sanitai’y  war.  Well,  it’s  not. 
It’s  a  peculiarly  unsanitary 
W’ar,  and  a  peculiarly  tragic 
one.  They  don’t  want  to  talk 
about  napalm,  because  it’s  a 
so-called  exotic  weapon.  They 
don’t  want  to  talk  about  certain 
anti-personnel  bombs  that  are 
very  effective.  Well  weapons  are 
meant  to  kill  people.  And  good 
weapons  kill  a  lot  of  people. 
And  if  you’re  going  to  engage 
in  W’ar,  which  is  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  doing, 
you  have  to  look  war  in  the  eye. 
And  admit  what  you’re  doing. 
And  as  I  say,  I  support  the  war, 
but  I  don’t  support  attempts  to 
pretend  we’re  not  killing  people. 
And  television  does  look  the  w’ar 
in  the  eye.  I  give  television  a 
lot  of  credit.  And  it  doesn’t 
make  it  look  pretty.  But  it’s  not 
pretty. 

Niv'En: 

The  President  would  obvious¬ 
ly  like  a  great  deal  to  be  written 
about  the  efforts  being  con¬ 
ducted  through  bringing  in 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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^‘Other  dignitaries  present,  besides  myself,  are  the 
following  .  . 
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Maybe  you’ve  already  put  in  “hot 
metal  paste-up’’. ..  or  you’re  thinking 
about  it.  Either  way,  you’ve  probably 
discovered  that  there  are  as  many 
different  systems  as  there  are  plants. 

But  all  hot  metal  paste-up  systems 
have  one  thing  in  common  —  you’re 
working  with  slug-cast  type  from 
which  the  back  has  been  “stripped” 
with  a  stripping  saw.  This  means 
Ludlow  becomes  indispensable  for 
all  advertising  display  lines,  figures 
and  grocery  logotypes  . . .  because 
you  obviously  would  not  strip  your 
foundry  type. 

Many  newspapers  are  considering 
the  system  of  setting  all  local  ads 
completely  by  Ludlow.  Why?  You 
can  go  from  24  point  to  72  point 
back  to  48  point  lines  . . .  standing 
at  one  machine  . . .  with  a  Ludlow 
matrix  cabinet  only  a  step  away.  In 
many  plants,  one  man  sets,  strips 
and  pastes  up  all  the  lines  in  any 
given  ad.  There’s  no  “man-travel- 
time’’and  there’s  no  “ad-travel-time” 
.  .  .  saving  minutes  every  hour  .  .  . 
every  day. 

For  the  same  reason,  price  changes 
and  customer  corrections  also  go 
faster  with  Ludlow.  The  comp  re¬ 
moves  the  line  .  .  .  recasts  and 
strips  the  corrections  .  .  .“pastes” 
it  into  place  again  .  .  .  and  the  ad 
is  ready  to  go. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
is  the  “people  problem.”  If  you  are 
faced  with  the  manpower  shortage 
most  publishers  are  experiencing 
—  Ludlow  becomes  the  answer  to 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Why 

Ludlow  makes  any 
hot  metal  paste-up 
system  work  better  .  .  . 


how  you  too  can  convert  “green” 
hands  into  acceptable  compositors 
.  .  .  fast.  Almost  anyone  can  learn 
Ludlow  quickly  .  .  .  easily.  And 
there’s  less  chance  of  errors  .  .  . 
because  you  always  see  what  you 
set  before  you  cast. 


But,  you  say,  “My  Ludlow  depart¬ 
ment  is  already  loaded  with  work." 
Well,  what  if  you  could  cut  your  ad 
assembly  time  50%  on  complex  gro¬ 
cery,  department  store  and  appli¬ 
ance  ads?  (One  small  newspaper 
plant  reported  they  had  cut  a  one- 
page  grocery  ad  from  4Vi  hours 
down  to  50  minutes).  Then  consider 
how  economically  you  can  add  a 
new  Model  M.  Less  than  $500  down 
and  only  $40  a  week  will  give  you  a 


complete  system.  And  with  efficient 
hot  metal  paste-up  — you  can  save 
more  than  that  in  time  any  week. 

Regardless  of  which  system  you 
choose— double-faced  tape... wax¬ 
ing .. .  or  the  new  Magnetic  Paste-Up 
system,  you  can  make  it  work  better 
with  Ludlow.  And  now  Ludlow  gives 
you  the  advantages  of  a  much 
stronger  slug . . .  and  vastly  improved 
printing  surface  with  the  new  Model 
“M”.  This  machine  also  offers  50% 
faster  casting  speed  ...  a  new  elec¬ 
trical  system  .  .  .  new  refrigerated 
cooling  system  together  with  an 
excellent  record  for  trouble-free 
operation. 

If  you’re  interested  in  going  into 
“Hot  Metal  Paste-Up”.  .  .  send  us 
the  coupon  below.  We’ll  send  you  a 
new  brochure  on  the  Model  “M”  and 
some  information  that  may  help 
your  thinking  on  how  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  “paste-up”  techniques  in  your 
newspaper. 

LUDLOW 
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The  Cleveland  Market  Profile  is  a  scientifically- conducted  monthly  survey  of  Greater 
Cleveland  households.  Each  month,  trained  professional  interviewers  from  Special 
Surveys  Company,  an  independent  research  organization,  question  550  different  house¬ 
holds  to  determine  demographic  characteristics,  product  buying  habits,  and  media  prefer¬ 
ences.  Over  a  twelve  month  period  6,600  different  households  will  report  their  answers 
to  these  questions.  Results  of  this  continuing  study  are  available  in  printed  form. 

Cleveland  Market  Profile  reports  cover  a  variety  of  consumer  product  classifications. 
From  these  reports  it  is  possible  not  only  to  determine  up-to-date  marketing  conditions 
but  trends  can  also  be  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

For  complete  details,  write  to  The  Cleveland  Press,  National  Advertising  Department. 

901  Lakeside.  Cleveland  44114  or  contact  your  Scripps-Moward  representative. 
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The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio’s  largest  market 

Represented  by:  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  General  Advertising  Dept.,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Dallas 


